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Foreword 


a. issue of THe Recorp presents 
reports of the 1951 Teachers Col- 
lege Alumni Conference. The purpose 
in publishing them is twofold: first, to 
provide a summary of the discussions 
for those who attended the conference; 
second, to share the results of the delib- 
erations with those who could not at- 
tend. There was ample evidence that 
members of the conference, both alumni 
and faculty of the College, found the 
experience stimulating and valuable. It 
is hoped that those who read the reports 
will, through them, share in some of the 
values of the conference. 

The conference was organized around 
the theme “Improving Professional Lead- 
ership in American Schools and Col- 
leges.” This theme was selected because 
of the great challenges facing education 
today and the need for able, inspired 
leadership if these challenges are to be 
met. The plan was to make two general 
presentations to all members of the con- 
ference, and to follow these by group 
discussions of particular phases of leader- 
ship preparation, the conclusions of 
which were reported to the conference 
as a whole in the final session. Each group 
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had a reporter, who made the concluding 
statement, and a recorder, who prepared 
the written report presented herewith. 

Addresses were given at the opening 
session by Charles Dollard, President of 
the Carnegie Corporation, and William 
F. Russell, President of Teachers College. 
President Dollard dealt with “Today’s 
Challenge for Educational Leadership.” 
His penetrating analysis of the crisis fac- 
ing our nation gave the conference a 
broad perspective and directed discus- 
sion to fundamental problems of educa- 
tional planning. His paper is published 
herein. President Russell considered “Steps 
We Must Take to Meet the Challenge.” 
He built on Mr. Dollard’s presentation, 
emphasizing the critical role that organ- 
ized education plays in a time of crisis 
and suggesting ways in which American 
education can better fill this role. His 
address will be published at a later date. 

Discussion groups, composed of alumni 
and faculty, were organized around the 
following topics: 


I. Organization and Administration of 
Programs Preparing for Leadership 
Positions 
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II. Recruitment, Selection, and Guid- 
ance of Students Preparing for Lead- 
ership Positions 

Ill. Program Provisions for Advanced 
Professional Preparation: Curricu- 
lum Organization 

IV. Program Provisions for Advanced 
Professional Preparation: Instruction 

V. Program Provisions for Advanced 
Professional Preparation: Field Ac- 
tivities 

VI. Program Provisions for Advanced 
Professional Preparation: Research 
and Experimentation 


Reports by the recorders for the various 
groups, which follow Mr. Dollard’s ad- 
dress, give an excellent indication of the 
nature and scope of the discussion. 

In addition to the general sessions and 
the discussion groups, opportunity was 
provided for alumni to become ac- 
quainted with recent developments at the 
College and to visit with friends on the 
faculty. The Dean made a report on 
important aspects of the College pro- 
gram. All departments held open house 
meetings at which new course offerings 
and special projects were discussed, and 
new members of the staff were presented. 
An all-conference luncheon was held in 
the cafeteria, with Dr. Thomas J. Pullen, 
State Superintendent in Maryland, act- 


ing as chairman. President Russell enter- 
tained at tea in his home. 

This was the third Teachers College 
Alumni Conference. The central purpose 
of the conferences is to provide an op- 
portunity for alumni and faculty to con- 
sider together educational matters of 
current importance and to appraise the 
role in educational advance which Teach- 
ers College is playing and should play. 
For the faculty the conference offers a 
valuable opportunity to secure informed 
field evaluations of our program. For 
the alumni it gives a chance to become 
acquainted with recent developments at 
the College. Expressions from both 
alumni and faculty indicate that the con- 
ference is highly valuable to both groups. 

Attendance at the conference is on an 
invitational basis so that the group may 
be limited in size and thus make easy 
discussion possible. Each year a different 
group is invited so that over a period of 
years a substantial number of alumni will 
have had opportunity to participate. As 
was stated at the beginning, it is hoped 
that through these pages many others 
in addition to those who attended the 
conference may share to some extent 
in the outcomes. 


Ho us L. CASwELi 
Dean of Teachers College 
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The Present Challenge to Education 


CHARLES DOLLARD 


PRESIDENT OF CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


i topic to which President Russell 
and I have been asked to address 
ourselves implies that our nation is in a 
period of crisis and that the nature of 
this crisis is such as to present an especial 
challenge to educators. 

I assume that no one would be dis- 
posed to deny the reality of this impli- 
cation. We are in a crisis. Our common 
sense and our accurate, if belated, read- 
ing of the intentions and aspirations of 
Russia have led us to establish, chiefly 
by conscription, an army, a navy and an 
air force far larger than we have ever 
before maintained in peacetime. We 
have voted vast sums of money and in- 
creased our taxes in order that we may 
resist aggression in the Far East and help 
to build a dam which will keep the Rus- 
sians from flooding Europe. We have, 
almost without dissent, pledged our sons, 
our money, and our goods to defend 
ourselves and other free peoples against 
the most ruthless and most ingenious 
force which the world has known since 
the fall of the Roman Empire. 

These facts, and the measures we have 
taken in recognition of them, might well 
reduce us to a state of panic; indeed, it 
is fair to say that they have reduced a 
minority of Americans to a state of panic 
—a state in which they lash out blindly 
against their fellow citizens and against 
all who believe that panic is not the ideal 
mood in which to face a crisis. Fortu- 
nately, the majority of our citizens are 
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not in panic, because, knowing at least 
a little American history, they recall that 
crises have been epidemic in this country 
since Plymouth Rock. And those Amer- 
ican citizens who know more than a little 
of the history of this country also under- 
stand that as a people we have learned to 
use crises to strengthen our character 
and to define and perfect our national 
policy, much as an aspiring boxer uses a 
punching bag to strengthen his arms and 
a skipping rope to develop his leg mus- 
cles. 

Let me illustrate by a few examples 
what I mean when I say that we have 
used crises to strengthen our character 
as a people and to define and perfect our 
national policy. Immediately prior to 
1776, there was disagreement in this 
country as to whether we were best ad- 
vised to remain a colony of Great Britain 
or to assert our independence. The his- 
torians tell us that the weight of opinion 
was strongly in favor of the former 
course and that it was only when it be- 
came clear that the liberties which the 
colonies had fostered and cherished for 
one hundred fifty years were in danger 
that the break came. 

I need not remind you that the result- 
ing crisis produced the two documents 
which we now regard as the basic state- 
ments of our national creed. 

A little more than seventy-five years 
later we were in disagreement as to the 
ethics and the legality of permitting the 
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spread of the institution of slavery into 
the new lands which were being opened 
west of the Mississippi. The question was 
a tough one because it involved the 
moral issue of slavery and the legal issue 
of states’ rights—two issues about which 
Americans have felt and still feel deeply. 
The disagreement was made explicit in 
the Dred Scott Case. The issue of slavery 
was settled by the Civil War. The ques- 
tion of states’ rights is still being de- 
bated and will doubtless continue to be 
debated for years. 

I could cite a dozen other examples, 
all of which would be as familiar to you 
as they are to me. If any of you are 
interested in a further elaboration of this 
theory of crisis as a refining and 
strengthening element in American life, 
I refer you to a book soon to be pub- 
lished under the editorship of Daniel 
Aaron of Smith College and based on an 
experimental course in American history 
which Mr. Aaron directed at Bennington 
College. 

Now if you grant that our national 
life has been a series of crises and if you 
will grant further that one function of 
education is to provide the nation with 
men who have the stamina, the character, 
and the intelligence to carry the nation 
through crises, it follows, I think, that 
education in America has always been 
faced with a challenge of one kind or 
another. Indeed, I think it is this constant 
necessity to face challenges which, in 
large measure, accounts for the remark- 
able vitality and strength of the Amer- 
ican educational system. 

About twelve years ago President 
Russell, in a prophetic speech given at 
this College, warned that France could 
not be counted on to check the German 
aggression or even to defend its own 
borders—not for lack of troops or ma- 
teriel but chiefly because its educational 


system had lost its dynamism and had 
left France lacking the moral and intel- 
lectual leadership which provides the 
only real defense for any nation. 

In a very recent speech delivered 
shortly after his return from a summer 
in Europe, President Russell reported the 
end results of this failure of the French 
schools to face the challenge of their 
times. The French people, he said, have 
to a considerable degree lost confidence 
in their public schools and are moving to 
create independent schools, for the most 
part affiliated with the Catholic Church. 
These new schools are pressing for tax 
support, and all the signs are that they 
will get it. While President Russell does 
not so prophesy in the paper to which I 
refer, it seems reasonable to predict that 
if this trend continues France will soon 
have, not a single system of elementary 
and secondary schools, but a number of 
competing systems, each representing a 
sectarian interest. In the long run, such 
a development might well increase the 
disunity which already has weakened 
France. 

Without attempting a full historical 
treatment of what has happened to var- 
ious national school systems in our time, 
I should like to remind you that it was 
the despair and disillusionment of Ger- 
man school teachers which made pos- 
sible, in large part, the rise of Hitler; 
and it was the traditional subservience 
and lack of independence of Japanese 
teachers which laid the predicate for the 
Japanese imperialism which led to the 
invasion of Manchuria and which cul- 
minated in Pearl Harbor and the final 
and complete defeat of Japan as a nation. 

Now I realize full well that I run a 
considerable risk in interpreting the 
tragic events of the past twenty years 
wholly in terms of the strength or weak- 
ness of the public education systems of 
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various nations of the world. History is 
much more complex than that. It could 
be argued that the two wars of the twen- 
tieth century and the aftermath of hun- 
ger and despair which came in their 
wake might well have occurred even 
given school systems of the greatest 
strength and integrity throughout the 
world. School teachers, my critics might 
say, do not make history. They are only 
a part of history like the rest of us. 

In answering these critics I should be 
the last to deny that schools are in large 
part a product of their time and place. 
The best schools cannot graft onto 
young people a system of values or ideas 
that is foreign to the culture in which 
the young people live or is denied by the 
behavior of the adults who make up their 
society. The best schoolteacher cannot 
convince a hungry child that his belly is 
full and that this is the best of all possible 
worlds. Schoolteachers are not magicians, 
nor does anyone expect them to be. 

But I should have to say in answer to 
my critics, if it is true that schoolteachers 
by themselves cannot create Utopia, it is 
equally true, I think, that Utopia or any 
faint approximation of Utopia may never 
be achieved in any society without the 
intelligent, active, and sustained coopera- 
tion of those who man the public school 
system. Dictators understand this truth 
perhaps even better than democratic 
leaders do. If you think I overstate the 
case, remember the speed with which 
Hitler moved to seize the German 
schools and the speed with which the 
Communists are even now moving, not 
only in Russia but in France and other 
European countries as well, to try to 
capture the teachers. The Stalins, the 
Hitlers, and the Mussolinis know that to 
control a society over any long period of 
time, one must first gain absolute control 
of its educational system. 


Now teachers and trainers of teachers 
and leaders of teachers in this country 
are by no means in the dilemma which 
confronted Japanese teachers in the 
thirties or forties and the German teach- 
ers after the emergence of Hitler. You 
are not faced with the grim choices of 
accepting a system which you know in 
your hearts to be evil, or of fighting the 
system at the risk of your own lives, or 
of becoming expatriates. However much 
a few unprincipled men may dislike the 
fact, America is still free and the public 
school system which has been develop- 
ing since the time of Jefferson is still 
free. But I must confess that it does not 
seem wholly clear to me that either 
America or its schools will remain free. 

I think this brings us to the challenge 
which the schools face today: How can 
our system of public education and 
higher education contribute to keeping 
America free? 

Perhaps the best way to define this 
challenge in specific terms is to consider 
the bulwarks of freedom as we know it. 
I think we would all agree that there are 
at least three such bulwarks. The first of 
these might be called our traditions as a 
people. We are the descendants of rebels 
who, having loyally served the Crown, 
revolted against the injustice of the 
Crown and declared their independence. 
This is the beginning of our tradition of 
freedom, in the New World at least, and 
the documents in which the first state- 
ment of the tradition are embodied are 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Through the years this tradition of 
freedom has been reaffirmed and elabor- 
ated generation after generation—by 
Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, the two Roosevelts, 
and Woodrow Wilson. Associated with 
the tradition are the names of hallowed 
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places where our ancestors, our brothers, 
and our sons died to preserve freedom— 
Valley Forge, Lexington and Concord, 
Gettysburg and Bull Run, Belleau 
Woods, Pearl Harbor and Bastogne. As- 
sociated with the tradition also are the 
Stars and Stripes and the anthem with 
which we open and close all public 
gatherings, and all the other symbols 
which remind us of what we have in- 
herited and what we love. 

A second bulwark of American free- 
dom might be called the institutional 
bulwark, which comprises all the various 
pieces of machinery which have been 
devised to keep freedom operative. One 
of these is our system of courts, through 
which individuals secure the rights guar- 
anteed to them by the Constitution. 
Another is our free press (the fourth 
estate as the French have called it), 
which operates as the vigilante of the 
people and insures that infringements of 
freedom will be exposed and punished. 
A third and most important piece of 
institutional machinery for the defense 
of freedom is our school system. At its 
higher reaches, this system is supported 
about equally by public and by private 
funds, the public funds coming primarily 
from state treasuries, with the result that 
the federal government has almost no 
control over university and college 
work, I shall not linger for a discussion 
of higher education except to record the 
judgment that it is the decentralization 
of control of higher education which is 
largely responsible for its vitality. 

Our elementary and public schools, 
which constitute perhaps the most im- 
portant unit of our institutional ma- 
chinery for making democracy work 
and for preserving freedom, are by tra- 
dition and by the will of the American 
people almost entirely subject to local 
control. By and large, they are also sup- 
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ported by public funds, locally derived, 
the number of private schools being 
relatively small in terms of our total 
school population. 

Because we believe in education as a 
means of improving the conditions of 
life and, more importantly, because we 
realize that to grant the franchise to illit- 
erate people is a form of national suicide, 
we require, through state laws and local 
ordinances, that almost every boy and 
girl born in this country shall get at least 
an elementary and high school education. 
One needs to say “almost” because there 
are, unfortunately, large areas of the 
country, especially rural areas in the 
South, where children are still short- 
changed in the matter of elementary and 
high school education. Nevertheless, it is 
our fixed purpose to see that all our sons 
and daughters have the benefit of at least 
twelve years of schooling. 

Part of our purpose in this required 
schooling is, of course, to train young 
men and women to play useful roles in 
the economic life of the country. Ours 
is a complex society, and the youth who 
are to enter it as productive and self- 
sustaining members must have a con- 
siderable amount of training. But this is 
only one reason, and I think not the most 
important one, why we have agreed that 
all our boys and girls will have a mini- 
mum amount of education. A more im- 
portant reason is that we know that our 
traditions are valueless unless each suc- 
ceeding generation of Americans under- 
stands them; and that the institutions 
which exist to protect and perpetuate 
our freedom will not function unless all 
of the people lend a hand to make them 
function. The central purpose, then, of 
our required education for all young 
people is to equip them to function as 
citizens of a republic—a republic which 
will be free only as long as all of its 
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members understand what makes it free 
and have the will to keep it free. 

At this point, it is well to remind our- 
selves that freedom is not an American 
invention. Greek citizens enjoyed free- 
dom before the time of Christ—that is 
those few citizens who did not have the 
bad luck to be born into slavery. Since 
the time of the Magna Carta, British 
citizens have enjoyed most of the polit- 
ical freedoms of which we boast. But to 
the Greek citizen of pre-Christian times 
and to the British citizen of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
such rights as due process were very 
likely to be empty rights because few 
citizens had the money or the status to 
enable them to take their grievances to 
court or to protect themselves against 
abridgments of their rights. What dis- 
tinguishes our American society from 
others is that we enjoy not only political 
freedom but social and economic free- 
dom as well—freedom to improve our 
fortunes as our energies and talents per- 
mit, freedom to move up or down the 
social scale in terms of our abilities rather 
than in terms of our blood or birth. 
These political, social, and economic 
freedoms which we enjoy are all part of 
one package, and this country would not 
be the same if any single part of the 
package were to be lost or sacrificed. 

The third and most important bulwark 
of freedom in America is the group of 
human beings who comprise this re- 
public. In one sense, freedom may be 
compared to the muscles of one’s body. 
Lacking regular exercise, these grow soft 
and flabby and soon become so covered 
with fat that they are almost useless. So 
it is with freedom, which remains supple 
and effective only by virtue of constant 
use. Unless we can maintain in this 
country a constant flow of men and 
women who have the courage and the 


intelligence to use freedom wisely, the 
traditions and institutions developed at 
great cost over the past hundred and 
seventy-five years will avail us little. 

Of course the public schools of this 
country have always had the problem of 
developing men and women capable of 
understanding their traditions, cherishing 
their institutions, and using freedom 
wisely. This is no new problem, but I 
think it is more acute today than at any 
time in the past for two reasons. 

First, the whole principle of freedom 
is under violent attack both abroad and 
at home. Since all of us read the daily 
papers, I need neither particularize nor 
illustrate this declarative statement. If 
Mr. Stalin could dictate our curriculum, 
he would have us teach our children that 
everything about America is wrong; if 
some of our native Fascists could dictate 
the curriculum, they would have us 
teach our children that everything about 
America is right, and that we should de- 
clare a moratorium on all self-criticism. 
The first alternative is obviously very 
much worse than the second, but to a 
teacher worth his salt neither alternative 
is a very palatable one. I submit that one 
test of the strength and vitality of our 

ublic schools in the next twenty years 
will be their ability to avoid both these 
extremes and instead to produce citizens 
with complete intellectual and emotional 
loyalty to the basic principles of America 
without at the same time producing 
blind and unthinking conformists who 
will be easy victims of an American 
Hitler or an American Mussolini. 

The second fact which makes the 
problem of producing good citizens 
more difficult today than in the past is 
that we have discovered belatedly that 
we cannot have either freedom or peace 
on this continent without also having 
freedom and peace elsewhere in the 
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world. This faces us with the necessity 
of educating our boys and girls not only 
to be good Americans but also to func- 
tion in a world in which national bound- 
aries are steadily becoming less im- 
portant. This is no easy task in a nation 
which has traditionally believed that its 
salvation lay in isolating itself from the 
tensions and quarrels which have for 
centuries racked the old world. And it 
will not be enough to teach our children 
that we are kin to those who share our 
language and our political institutions; 
we must also make them understand and 
respect all those other peoples who share 
our love of freedom, whatever their 
religion, their color, their language, or 
their political forms. 


This then is the challenge: that the 
public schools give us young citizens 
who know our history and our tradition 
and cherish both, who understand our 
democratic institutions and value them 
beyond all other things, who are pre- 
pared to sacrifice negative freedoms for 
positive ones, and who understand that 
we cannot cut this continent loose from 
the rest of the globe and disengage our- 
selves from the infinitely complicated 
problems which trouble this planet 
today. If the educators of America will 
face this challenge and do their level best 
to meet it, our public schools, our col- 
leges, and our universities will have the 
full and effective support of all the 
American people. 
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I. Organization and Administration of 
Programs Preparing for Leadership’ 


ELWOOD L. PRESTWOOD, Recorder 


racy is essential and since Teachers 
College is preparing leaders for many 
fields in our democracy, the College is 
always seeking ways of learning what 
types of programs are needed for their 
preparation. The Alumni Homecoming 
is one of the means employed to learn 
from those in the field what kind of 
preparation for leadership is needed. 

The chairman of Group I demon- 
strated some of the methods being used 
at Teachers College to organize and ad- 
minister programs preparing for leader- 
ship positions. The group was composed 
of approximately 60 people representing 
various backgrounds and positions. Since 
it was felt that all programs for leader- 
ship have many problems and areas in 
common, it was agreed that a good way 
to “frame the target” for the group’s 
work would be to have those present re- 
spond to the question, What problems 
have you and others encountered in 
organizing and administering programs 
designed to prepare for leadership posi- 
tions? 

In answer to the question some twenty 
issues and problems were presented. A 
careful analysis of these revealed that 
they could be classified logically under 
three major headings. The group then 


* Professor John K. Norton served as chair- 
man of Group I. Dr. David W. Mullins pre- 
sented the oral report of the group’s discus- 
sions at the final session of the Conference. 


ey effective leadership in a democ- 
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divided into three heterogeneous sub- 
groups, each of which was to consider 
one of the three phases of the larger 
problem and to prepare a report for the 
entire group. 


ROADBLOCKS TO LEADERSHIP 


The first subgroup identified some of 
the roadblocks to leadership that pro- 
grams preparing for leadership positions 
must help students to overcome if they 
are to develop into effective leaders. It 
was pointed out that these obstacles are 
really challenges which when effectively 
met help leaders to become more efficient 
in their jobs. 

One of the first roadblocks identified 
by the subgroup was the lack of a proper 
understanding i in our democracy of the 
leadership function. Some members felt 
that too many people think that exercis- 
ing dynamic leadership is inconsistent 
with the democratic process. This belief 
results from failure on the part of many 
members of our society to understand 
the roles which individuals and groups 
with whom the leader works should play 
in discharging the leadership function 
and responsibility. Closely related to this 
lack of understanding on the part of fol- 
lowers is a lack of understanding on 
the part of the leader, of the complexities 
of our society, with its interplay of com- 
petitive groups seeking to achieve dif- 
ferent goals and purposes which often 
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result in conflicts that the leader must 
resolve to bring about constructive rela- 
tionships. The leader must learn to op- 
erate within the framework of “organ- 
ized” pressure groups and the general 
emotional insecurity that many people 
feel. 

Another roadblock is the lack of com- 
munication that often exists within the 
organization or group in which the leader 
functions. Sometimes the communication 
within the organization is good, but 
there is little communication between it 
and the larger community of which it is 
a part. The result in a situation of this 
kind is that the organization cannot and 
does not play the effective role that it 
could. 

The leader’s inadequate understanding 
of techniques and processes that should 
be used in operating in group situations 
is another reason why leadership some- 
times fails. A leader must know how to 
identify different types of community 
groups or “publics.” He must be able to 
use techniques designed to involve these 
groups in the total enterprise in ways 
through which each will contribute its 
share. He must know how to conduct 
group meetings so that the maximum 
progress will be attained in a given meet- 
ing. This means that he must be familiar 
with the physical conditions under which 
human beings work most effectively in 
group situations as well as with the tech- 
niques of group dynamics. 

The leader should analyze himself in 
order to eliminate personal deficiencies. 
He must understand himself and the de- 
mands of his position. He must possess 
integrity, patience, vision, conviction, 
and almost limitless energy. He must be 
sufficiently adaptable to carry out the 
different roles a leader is called upon to 
play. He must be willing to spend a great 
deal of time in exercising the function of 


leadership. Above all, he must have faith 
in his followers. 


EXPERIENCES FOR POTENTIAL 
LEADERS 


Subgroup 2 addressed itself to the ques- 
tion, What kinds of experiences should 
potential leaders be given in their train- 
ing programs to prepare them for leader- 
ship positions? The experiences outlined 
by this subgroup included the following: 

Potential leaders should be given train- 
ing and experience in the art of working 
with individuals and groups so as to help 
them release their creative capacities. 

Potential leaders should be given ex- 
periences in group dynamics. It must be 
emphasized that group dynamics should 
and can function effectively only in rela- 
tion to a particular situation or set of 
circumstances. Group dynamics cannot 
operate in a vacuum. 

Courses and experiences that give pro- 
spective leaders a thorough and sound 
philosophical and moral perspective of 
the field in which they will operate 
should be made available. 

Opportunities for observation, field ex- 
periences of all kinds, and internships 
should be provided the trainee to help 
him secure the necessary firsthand knowl- 
edge and experience in effective leader- 
ship in the area of his specialty. 

The prospective leader should be pro- 
vided the opportunity to secure some ex- 
perience in self-analysis and in the analy- 
sis of situations similar to those he w ‘ill 
meet when he assumes a position of lead- 
ership. 

It was felt by the members of the 
second subgroup that many of the ex- 
periences they recommended for leader- 
ship training would be particularly val- 
udble for all students whether or not they 
were preparing for leadership positions. 
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DISCOVERING AND DEVELOPING 
POTENTIAL LEADERS 


The third subgroup considered at 
length the questions, What devices, tech- 
niques, and procedures shall we use to 
discover potential leaders? How can we 
help them to develop the capacity to 
operate as leaders in their respective 
positions? 

In the consideration of these questions 
the subgroup emphasized that it is neces- 
sary to differentiate between real leaders 
and officeholders who try to exercise 
leadership merely by virtue of their po- 
sitions. 

In the search for potential leaders it 
was felt that we should look for people 
who never become so swamped in details 
that they have no time for planning, who 
do some things which are so unusual that 
their followers are inspired, who devote 
some of their time to welfare and volun- 
teer leadership jobs, who have some 
hobby or interest outside their primary 
field of work and responsibility, who 
realize that leaders at times must be effec- 
tive followers, who know how to delegate 
functions and corresponding responsibil- 
ities through the creation of a team, and 
who take time to assist their co-workers 
to develop their leadership capacities. 
The subgroup expressed its belief that 
the use of these characteristics as guides 
would lead to the discovery of potential 
leaders and to the elimination of those 
who merely have a desire to achieve po- 
sitions in order to gain status or increased 
remuneration or to satisfy some other 
selfish motives. It was pointed out that 
careful screening would be necessary in 
our search for leaders, since those in- 
capable of exercising effective leadership 
sometimes make themselves readily avail- 
able for leadership positions. 


1g! 


TEACHERS COLLEGE LEADERSHIP 
PROGRAM TODAY 


Knowing that Teachers College has 
pioneered in leadership programs, Group 
I asked the faculty members present to 
outline some of the things that are now 
being done to train leaders. Through its 
courses, seminars, projects, and institutes 
the College is providing many different 
types of leadership programs. Much in- 
terest was expressed in those referred to 
by the faculty members in attendance. 

A recent project undertaken by Teach- 
ers College (along with fifteen other in- 
stitutions in the Middle Atlantic Region) 
which shows great promise for improv- 
ing the training of leaders is the Cooper- 
ative Program in Educational Adminis- 
tration (CPEA). This project, financed 
by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, is 
attempting to improve the professional 
education of school executives. In order 
to accomplish this goal, it is carrying on 
inquiries to determine: 


1. The desirable functions of adminis- 
trative leadership in local communities. 

2. The desirable functions of adminis- 
trative leadership in intermediate, or 
county, districts. 

3- The desirable functions of state 
agencies in improving educational admin- 
istration. 

4. What other disciplines and profes- 
sions can offer to improve the profes- 
sional preparation of school administra- 
tors. 

5. What the role of internship in the 
professional education of school adminis- 
trators should be. 

6. How able talent may be recruited 
for school administration. 

7. How insights that may be gained 
can be translated by graduate schools 
into improved professional pre-service 
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education and in-service development for 
school executives. 

Through experiences in the field, pro- 
spective leaders at Teachers College are 
being given opportunities to work with 
diverse and often conflicting groups with 
which they will have to deal in the ex- 
ercise of their leadership functions. Ex- 
tensive field work is being provided in a 
variety of ways. The Guidance Labora- 
tory gives student interns experience in 
counseling, testing, vocational guidance, 
and reading. Many students in educa- 
tional administration serve as interns in 
outstanding school systems in the New 
York area. A short time ago, a new type 
of internship—the internship in the pro- 
fessorship—was established. 

Surveys have proved most valuable in 
giving prospective leaders firsthand learn- 
ing experiences in the field. Each year 
the Institute of Field Studies makes a 
number of surveys of school plants, 
school organization, and curricula. Stu- 
dents are being encouraged to develop 
doctoral projects that require working 
in practical situations that can be super- 
vised and evaluated by their doctoral 
committees. 

The role of research in the training of 
prospective leaders and the use of re- 
search in the field after one has taken a 
position are being stressed. The Institute 
of Administrative Research has been en- 
gaged in discovering means of accelera- 
ting the improvement of schools. 
Through the Metropolitan School Study 
Council and the Associated Public School 
Systems, it has been speeding up the 
adaptation of best practices in education 
and the determination of the implications 
of general research findings for the oper- 
ation of individual school systems. It has 
been seeking (through the work of the 
Bronx Park Community Project in New 
York City) to pioneer methods by which 
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vigorous public participation in school 
affairs in large cities may be established 
and continued. 

The Institute of Adult Education js 
providing potential leaders with the op- 
portunity to engage in research designed 
to determine what education the matur- 
ing adult needs in a maturing community, 
Three major areas of community life—a 
congested metropolitan center represent- 
ing the most divergent extremes in cul- 
tural and economic life as well as a fair 
cross section of the life of a large city, a 
suburban area typical of the regional 
neighborhood of a great city, a rural 
region in which elements of community 
interests and community planning are 
already apparent—have been selected in 
which to carry on this research. 

The Institute of Psychological Re- 
search affords prospective leaders an op- 
portunity to participate in the scientific 
study of education. Recently it has made 
studies of the 570 commonest English 
words, intelligence tests for the motor- 
handicapped, aptitude tests, and tabula- 
ting equipment in research projects. 

The Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation furthers 
American education through experimen- 
tation designed to improve the public 
school program. Through its activities it 
gives many students opportunities to 
work with different types of public 
schools in experimental attempts to solve 
curriculum and instructional problems. It 
also provides a means whereby leaders on 
the job can secure in-service training. 

The Citizenship Education Project, 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, is developing tools for im- 
proving citizenship education in and un- 
der the control of local school systems. 
It is helping to train leaders to use the 
new tools being produced by the Project. 

The Curriculum Service Center pro- 
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yides consultant service in the field. 
Through this means, students are given 
the opportunity to apply theory to field 
situations, thereby bridging the gap be- 
tween theory and practice. 

Courses, seminars, and real experiences 
in group dynamics are being offered. A 
seminar on group development and the 
administrative process is attempting to 
explore what leaders must know about 
group techniques and problems. Efforts 
are being made to develop know-how in 
using group development techniques. In 
connection with the newer methods of 
preparing leaders, special types of plant 
facilities have been made available, and 
other physical improvements will be 
made as the demands of the newer pro- 
grams become known. 

Interdivisional programs of study are 
proving to be highly effective in the 
training of potential leaders. At present 
Teachers College offers such programs in 
the fields of community service, group 
work, religious education, intergroup re- 
lations, Communication and communica- 
tion arts, Cooperative extension service, 
education for marriage and family life, 
recreation, dance, and citizenship educa- 
tion. 
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In-service development of leaders in 
the field is not being neglected by the 
College. The Metropolitan School Study 
Council, the School Board Institute, and 
various institutes provide in-service op- 
portunities for school board members, 
superintendents, teachers, and others. 

Experience in self-government is being 
given the students through the Student 
Council. A counselor is provided by 
Teachers College to help students under- 
stand themselves and to aid them in the 
solution of personal problems. Students 
are kept informed about the cultural and 
entertainment resources of the New York 
area. 

A history of Teachers College, many 
in Group I indicated, would show that 
the College has always been in the van- 
guard in the organization and adminis- 
tration of programs preparing for leader- 
ship positions. Teachers College, ac- 
knowledging that the psychology of 
learning in the area of leadership is not 
too well known, that the structure and 
function of leadership have not been 
finally defined, will continue to move 
forward among the foremost thinkers in 
the organization and administration of 
programs preparing for leadership. 


Participants in Group I 


Bernice E. Anderson, Nursing Education, 


| Teachers College Faculty. 


. Grace M. Augustine, professor and head of 
institutional management, Iowa State College, 


Ames, Iowa. 


Karl Bigelow, Educational Administration, 
Teachers College Faculty. 


Ethel Brooks, Director, School of Nursing, 
Hartford Hospital, Hartford, Conn. 


Gillian Buchanan, associate professor of music, 
Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, 


| NM. 


Harold F. Clark, Social and Philosophical 
Foundations, Teachers College Faculty. 


Lois M. Clark, assistant director of rural serv- 
ice, NEA, Washington, D.C. 


Raymond L. Collins, 


superintendent of 
schools, Manhasset, N.Y. 


Susie A. Elliott, dean of women, Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. 


Belmont M. Farley, Director, Press and 
Radio, Relations, NEA, Washington, D. C. 


Hamden L. Forkner, 


Business Education, 
Teachers College Faculty. 


Edwin S. Fulcomer, head, department of 
English, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Montclair, N. ] 
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Edna Gilbert, director of lunchrooms and 
nutrition, public schools, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Daniel J. Grier, assistant director, Office of 
Student Affairs, Purdue University. 


jJ. H. Hadley, superintendent of schools, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Mrs. Earle T. Hawkins, restaurant manager, 
Glen Esk, Towson, Md. 


Dorothy C. Hess, supervisor of elementary 
education, Watervliet, N. Y. 


Frances L. Hoag, Chief, Division of School 
Lunches and Nutrition, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


A. John Holden, Jr., Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Montpelier, Vt. 


Henry T. Hollingsworth, superintendent of 
schools, Bloomfield, N. J. 


J. Ralph Irons, Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 


Ruth C. Johnson, director, school of Nursing, 
Binghamton City Hospital, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Mildred Jones, manager, women’s residence 
halls, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 


Helen Judy-Bond, Home Economics, Teach- 
ers College Faculty. 


Henry E. Kentopp, superintendent of schools, 
East Orange, N. J. 


Beatrice C. Kinney, assistant in nursing edu- 
cation, State Education Department, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Philip U. Koopman, assistant superintendent, 
Lower Merion School District, Ardmore, Pa. 


Louise Koory, acting dean of students, Colby 
Junior College, New London, N. H. 

Edna E. Lamson, 85 Van Roypan Street, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Eleanor Lee, acting executive officer, a 
ment of Nursing, Faculty of Medicine, Colum- 
bia University. 

Rita H. Lee, principal, Hill Street School, 
Asheville, N. C. 


C. Darl Long, principal, senior high school, 
White Plains, N. y. 

Edith L. Mitchell, State Director of Art Edu- 
cation, Dover, Del. 

Walter R. Mahler, research psychologist, The 
Psychological Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Mildred Montag, Nursing Education, Teach- 
ers College Faculty. 
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James H. Moyer, associate professor of edy. 
cation, Pennsylvania State College, State Col. 
lege, Pa. 


David W. Mullins, executive vice-president, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala, 


John K. Norton, Educational Administration, 
Teachers College Faculty. 


E. D. Partridge, president, State Teachers 
College, Montclair, N. J. 


Don S. Patterson, Chief, Elementary Schools 
Section, U. S. Office of Education, Washing. 
ton, D. C. 


Gertrude Peabody, acting dean of students, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

William F. Phelan, superintendent of schools, 
Depew, N. Y. 


Elwood Prestwood, Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration, Teachers College. 


James F. Redmond, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Chicago, III. 


Neva Radell, Home Economics, Teachers 
College Faculty. 
Opal T. Rhodes, director, department of 


home economics, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa. 


Beatrice E. Ritter, director of nursing, Gal- 
linger Municipal Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

James E. Russell, Citizenship Education Proj- 
ect, Teachers College. 


Sterleta P. Sasso, principal, Biddleville School, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Grace Scott, director, education of super- 
visors, West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 


C. Lorraine Stiles, elementary supervisor, 
Board of Education, Charlotte, N. C. 


Doris C. Stout, dean of women, St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y. 

Maurice J. Thomas, professor of education, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Elizabeth Utterback, assistant professor of 
English, East Carolina College, Greenville, S. C. 


Beulah C. VanWagenen, Officer in charge of 
Student Life, Teachers College. 


Jane B. Welling, Greenwich, New York. 


Florence K. Wilson, dean, School of Nursing, 
Duke Hospital, Durham, N. C. 


Richard Wynn, Student Council, Teachers 
College. 
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II. Recruitment, Selection and Guidance 


of Students Preparing for Leadership’ 


ALICE V. KELIHER, Recorder 


ECRUITMENT was considered by the 

Alumni conference to be one of the 
most important major problems. The 
national statistics trends indicate that we 
are in a very serious condition with re- 
gard particularly to the recruitment of 
elementary school personnel. It has been 
predicted by Benjamin Fine of the New 
York Times that if the trend of enroll- 
ment in teachers colleges and universities 
concerned with the training of teachers 
continues at its present rate, in 1960 we 
may be short 800,000 teachers. This 
would mean a serious breakdown in 
American education. One of the partici- 
pants in the alumni meeting indicated 
that in South Carolina a survey a year 
ago showed that only 450 of the high 
school graduates planned to go into 
teaching, but the state need is for 1200 
new teachers annually. Connecticut will 
graduate about 400 elementary teachers 
in June, 1952. The need is for 1000. This 
seems to be the general trend of recruit- 
ment for the teaching field, and it is 
alarming. 

Of the three subgroups discussing the 
threefold topic, many members indicated 
valid reasons for the decline in interest in 
teaching and in the proportions of peo- 
ple going into the field of education. For 


* Professor Kenneth Herrold served as chair- 
man of Group II. Dr. Elizabeth H. Morris pre- 
sented the oral report of the group’s discussions 
at the final session of the ra me at 


one thing there are many more types of 
positions available, especially to young 
women who a generation ago had few 
choices other than teaching which would 
be approved by their family and their 
associates. Another problem is the major 
manpower shortage in the United States 
at this time. We literally do not have 
enough people to do all the work that 
needs to be done. One reason for this and 
for the lowered enrollments in colleges 
and teachers colleges is the reduced 
birth rate of the 1930's. The boys and 
girls of the 1930’s are now coming to 
college, and therefore they are coming in 
reduced numbers. 

Of deeper concern than these con- 
siderations and facts is the attitude to- 
ward teaching held by the young people 
of America. This too was recognized as 
a major problem in recruitment. Many 
boys and girls leaving junior high school 
at the ages of fourteen and fifteen have 
to commit themselves to a given senior 
high school program which will lead to 
college entrance, commercial work, var- 
ious trades and industries, or else drop 
out of school—which is what a large 
percentage chooses. Therefore the prob- 
lem of recruitment is one that goes back 
into childhood years. It is deeply affected 
by the experiences boys and girls have 
with education and with their teachers. 
There is no particular allure to teaching 
when as a person grows older his experi- 
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ence as a student becomes less enjoyable. 
Hence this question of recruitment is in- 
volved in educational practice and 
philosophy. 

One very important area to deal with 
is that of educational and vocational 
guidance on the junior and senior high 
school levels. It was recognized, though, 
that interest in teaching may develop 
earlier and that it is important to find, 
acknowledge, and invite those personal- 
ities, even as young as fifth and sixth 
graders, who show talent and deep in- 
terest in dealing with people. We must 
remember that the college student who 
will be preparing for teaching ten years 
from now is in the elementary school 
today. ; 

There was a wholesome attitude on the 
part of all of the subgroups when they 
were considering definitions of “leader- 
ship positions.” It was pointed out that 
any member of the educational team, in- 
cluding the student himself, might be- 
come a leader for a particular situation. 
Leadership was considered as_ inde- 
pendent of position, and a fluctuating 
appearance of direction in an enterprise. 
It was recognized too that leadership as 
presently constituted has both positive 
and negative aspects. Prayerfully we 
wish that leadership for education in a 
democracy could be selected and retained 
on the basis of its positive contribution 
to the democratic ideal. One section of 
the group put it well when they said, “A 
leadership position is one w hich not only 
entails definite and immediate responsi- 
bility, but also motivates the thinking 
and behavior of others, drawing from 
all individuals the best possible contribu- 
tions.” This wholesome idea of sharing 
leadership roles was expressed in another 
way: “School systems should have flexi- 
bility in carrying out leadership func- 
tions so that potential leaders have an 
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opportunity to develop leadership quali- 
ties.” In order to recognize leadership 
ability, it is essential that there be a more 
complete, satisfactory, realistic, and 
cooperative appraisal of personnel. An- 
other subgroup suggested that “leader- 
ship in a general sense is a characteristic 
needed by all teachers.” A wise caution 
from the group came in the statement, 
“Since leadership may become evident at 
any time, early or late, the selection of 
leaders must be a continuing process 
from early teacher training through 
teaching or administering in a school 
situation.” 

One section said “‘a leader should pos- 
sess certain present qualities and future 
potentials: (1) have ideas and be able to 
put these ideas over, organize them, and 
spark or motivate others to carry ideas 
through; (2) be effective in communica- 
tion; (3) be able to get others to rally to 
a cause, support the cause, and do things 
with the leader for the welfare of the 
group; (4) have an appreciation of others 
and understanding of their needs; and 
(5) have a sense of values and responsi- 
bility, good judgment, common sense, 
and, above all, personal integrity.” 

Still another subgroup raised the im- 
portant question whether leadership is 
sometimes confused with benevolent 
tyranny. They decided that it was, and 
that there is still too much of such 
tyranny in a nation devoted to world 
leadership in the democratic tradition. 
Another question, “Are we operating 
too much on stereotypes of leadership?” 
drew an affirmative answer. Young peo- 
ple who are poised on the edge of the 
field of education assess the quality of 
administration in terms of whether this 
is the area in which they wish to spend 
their entire professional lives. They are 
attracted by cooperative leadership 


which is the expression of the group, and 
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they are eager for a broad concept of 
administration that is genuinely con- 
cerned with the community. The quali- 
ties of a real leader are to a great extent 
an expression of the time in which he 
lives and the problems which must be 
faced. 

Is one of the problems of leadership 
that people who are in the so-called top- 
flight positions have to “stick their necks 
out’? Yes, leaders of all times in all 
periods of history have done this. Must 
the leader take risks? Any time a person 
walks across a busy avenue he takes the 
major risk of being exterminated. What 
kind of chance does the leader take? The 
risk of being named for the thing in 
which he believes. This is to be envied 
and applauded, provided that his goals 
and values are bound up with the prob- 
lem to be solved; provided that the lead- 
er’s commitment is to the general welfare 
of all. 

How shall we cooperatively select 
leadership? Selection is a critical, diffi- 
cult, and serious problem. We have had 
a goal of civil service in this country for 
years, but we are ready to acknowledge 
that we truly do not know how selection 
of personnel should be done. In the first 
place, we have to come to some common 
agreement on basic values. The recruit- 
ment, selection, and guidance group 
came back to this time and time again. 
What do we value? Only as we know 
what we value can we recruit the persons 
who can give deep loyalty to and provide 
leadership for those values. We raise the 
question, therefore, of how many school 
systems and how many state departments 
of education have attempted to inventory 
the values they would like to find exem- 
plified not only in the spoken words but 
in the professional lives of the people 
chosen for leadership. 

Further, in selection of the leader the 
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motivations of the individual are basic. 
Does the person seek leadership to dom- 
inate others, or to serve? Does he con- 
stantly re-evaluate his goals and direct 
his efforts in terms of what is good for 
the many, which means ultimate growth 
for himself? These motivations and com- 
mitments may best be assessed by an 
examination of the past activities of the 
individual—what his school and com- 
munity interests have been and the qual- 
ity of his leadership. 

A very encouraging report was given 
by Dr. Jansen of the New York City 
Schools on the development of a plan for 
selecting leaders through internships. 
There were many appealing elements in 
the plan. It was pointed out at the same 
meeting that Philadelphia and other 
communities are attempting to recruit 
leadership personnel through a program 
of internships. The basic idea here is that 
instead of relying on “paper credentials,” 
political affiliations, or influence of other 
kinds, the person who is interested in a 
leadership role is tested out in an actual 
field situation. 

It was brought out by the group that 
internship in the form of student teach- 
ing has been required generally of the 
preservice teacher as a vital part of his 
preparation and screening. This value of 
internships should be recognized for 
leadership positions as well. Sabbatical 
leaves can be constructively used for 
similar purposes and should be encour- 
aged. It was also pointed out that there 
are many criteria which should govern 
choice of leadership: human sympathy, 
broad, balanced perspective, creative in- 
terest and ability, initiative, concern for 
cooperative planning on the part of the 
school staff, parents, and children, as well 
as specialized knowledge and skill and 
organizational ability. Possibly the most 
important criterion named again and 
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again was flexibility. A person who is fit 
for leadership can adapt to the situation. 
This is probably the most important 
variable, but the situation is also impor- 
tant and the interaction between this lead- 
ership individual and the total environ- 
ment is the determinate of leadership. 

We come to the major question of 
what Teachers College, considered by 
many of its alumni to be the mother of 
all teachers colleges, should do in the 
guidance of persons in preparation for 
leadership. What kind of program of 
personal development should be planned 
for people who have been tapped on the 
shoulder and invited to prepare for lead- 
ership? Granting the supreme import- 
ance of wise selection, the personnel 
shortages mean that guidance and train- 
ing are even more crucial. Therefore, 
Teachers College should critically re- 
view its methods of instruction to deter- 
mine whether they are effective in devel- 
oping initiative, individual judgment, and 
skill in interpersonal relationships. Such 
a program should give opportunity for 
participation in leadership beyond the 
individual classroom and help overcome 
the feelings of insecurity so prevalent 
among teachers today. 

Assuming that the individual has not 
been limited in the past through lack of 
opportunity or through personal, emo- 
tional handicaps, the best simgle predic- 
tion of future behavior of an individual 
is what he has done in the past. There 
must, therefore, be wider provision for 
leadership activities at every educational 
level in which all individuals can explore 
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and develop their leadership potential, 
More extensive personal guidance and 
counseling services are needed to help 
the individual arrive at his maximum 
level of development. 

One subgroup summarized its discus- 
ye of guidance as follows: 

. The importance of knowing the 
individual and his motivations, the pupil's 
self-understanding and the value of 
teacher-student relationships. 

2. The provision for leadership oppor- 
tunities whereby responsibility can de- 
velop and evaluation of leadership poten- 
tial take place. 

3. The constant re-evaluation of stu- 
dent goals and the separation (and re- 
guidance) of those in the wrong pew. 

A summary of recruitment came from 
another working section and serves well 
as the closing statement of this report. 

Recruitment is the broad process of 
spotting talent, latent though it may be, 
and bringing it forth to the point where 
continuous growth may eventually de- 
velop it into full- -fledged leadership in 
its particular field. 

Recruitment 
facilitated if: 

1. A broad national research program 
of talent identification were carried out. 

2. Classroom teachers were alerted to 
their continuous opportunity to identify 
and train these potential leaders. 

3. Intelligent and persistent efforts 
were exerted to eliminate any and all 
standards, practices, or barriers which 
tend to make any area of a un- 
desirable or unattractive 


therefore would be 
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III. Program Provisions for Advanced 
Professional Preparation: Curriculum 
Organization’ 


WILLA B. PLAYER, Recorder 


ie this group were those directly en- 
gaged in advanced professional educa- 
tion—deans of instruction, a college pres- 
ident who served as reporter, heads of 
departments, professors of education and 
of music, art, nursing, speech, English, 
and home economics; those in the field 
receiving and working with the graduates 
of a program of advanced professional 
education—teachers of children and 
youth, superintendents of schools, curric- 
ulum coordinators, directors of instruc- 
tion, supervisors working in the areas of 
elementary education, music, art, and 
home economics; and those representing 
cooperating agencies—members of the 
U.S. Office of Education, of state de- 
partments, of health and nursing groups, 
and of boards of education. 

Some 30 of the 47 members of Grou 
III had indicated, prior to the Confer- 
ence session, one or more problems or 
problem areas of special interest for con- 
sideration by the group. These, and other 
problems identified early in the first ses- 
sion, grouped quite naturally into two 
large areas: (1) the essentials of leader- 
ship to which attention should be given 
in advanced professional education, and 


* Professor Florence B. Stratemeyer served 
as chairman of Group III. Dr. Paul Limbert 
presented the oral report of the group’s dis- 
cussions at the final session of the Conference. 
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(2) the nature and organization of the 
curriculum of advanced professional ed- 
ucation to develop these leadership essen- 
tials. These served as focal points of the 
afternoon and morning sessions respec- 
tively. 

In the first session, discussion devel- 
oped around an exploration of the mean- 
ing of leadership. Great emphasis was 
placed on need for a leadership which 
responds to the imperatives of our time. 
Broad understandings, specific skills and 
techniques, wide experience, and healthy 
attitudes were recurrent in the many 
expressions of ideas and thought as they 
relate to leadership. For further clarity of 
discussion, the basic points of agreement 
were defined under the topic “Essentials 
of Leadership Ability” and categorized 
within three areas as follows: 


I. Area of Personal Development and 
Interpersonal Relations 


1. Understanding ourselves: our basic 

motivations as individuals. 

. Understanding basic needs: for rec- 

ognition, belonging, etc. 

3. Emotional maturity: ability to ac- 
cept negative reactions without be- 
ing disturbed; respect for contrary 
ideas without feeling threatened. 


4. Respect for the ideas of others, 
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genuine liking for persons, humility 
about one’s own knowledge and 
opinions, honesty in facing one’s 
own limitations. 

5. Recognition of varying stages of 
personal development and willing- 
ness to adapt accordingly. 

6. Sensitivity to the attitudes and re- 
actions of other persons, and skill in 
adjusting to the situation. 

7. Ability to stimulate creative thought 
and action. 

8. Desire for continuous personal and 
professional growth and develop- 
ment. 


II]. Area of Social Concepts and Proc- 
esses 


. Understanding of basic concepts of 
democracy and freedom. 

. World-mindedness, seeing problems 
of democracy and freedom in a 
world setting. 

. Scientific attitude toward social 
problems, objectivity. 

4. Understanding processes of social 
change and the extent to which 
change is possible in a particular so- 
cial situation. 

. Understanding how social, eco- 
nomic, and geographic factors are 
related to forms of expression in a 
civilization and how they affect the 
development of individuals. 
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Ill. Area of Social Responsibility 


1. Responsibility to interpret any field 
of educational endeavor in terms of 
service to the community. 

2. Willingness to share responsibility 
for social action. 

3. Loyalty to a process of decision- 
making that involves the participa- 
tion of those concerned. 

4. Courage in going beyond currently 
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accepted patterns and practices and 
challenging others to do so. 

5. Recognition of potential leadership 
qualities in others and a desire to 
develop them. 


There was general agreement that these 
qualities constitute the common elements 
(attitudes, understandings, skills) basic to 
an advanced program preparing persons 
to carry responsibility as educators in our 
society. 

At the second session the group pro- 
ceeded to inquire into the nature and or- 
ganization of the curriculum of advanced 
professional education if the essentials of 
leadership are to be achieved. As the sug- 
gestions for curriculum planning devel- 
oped two major emphases emerged. One 
stressed the significance of studies in the 
separate disciplines i in giving breadth and 
depth of experience essential to leadership 
in our times. The other, equally con- 
cerned with breadth and depth of experi- 
ence, saw the essentials of leadership abil- 
ity as cutting across the usual disciplines 
and bodies of human knowledge. For ex- 
ample, understanding processes of social 
change may involve basic concepts and 
materials from such fields as communi- 
cations, anthropology and biology, so- 
cial psychology, to mention but a few. 
As these two points of view were chal- 
lenged and tested in terms of the essen- 
tials of leadership it became evident that, 
using the usual disciplines, leadership for 
our times calls for seeing new relation- 
ships and giving direct attention to such 
areas as interpersonal relations, processes 
of social change, principles underlying 
effective leadership. Further considera- 
tion of how best to achieve this moved 
thinking toward basic problems of every- 
day living as the organizing focus of the 
curriculum. 

Undergirding this discussion there was 
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a gripping desire to meet the challenges 
of contemporary life through well in- 
formed, world-minded citizens. Many 
were not sure how the curriculum of 
advanced professional education should 
be organized to meet this need, but all 
felt that it was a central job of profes- 
sional education. All felt its urgency. 
There was general agreement that the 
curriculum of advanced professional ed- 
ucation should be organized with refer- 
ence to the problems and situations of 
daily living, although oriented in terms 
of the professional educator. To the 
members of Group III this meant consid- 
eration of the problems faced by the in- 
dividual as a person, as a citizen, as a 
member of the teaching profession, and 
as a member of the teaching profession 
having some specific responsibility. It 
meant a thorough and scholarly attack 
on these problems, using fields of human 
knowledge as they contributed to the 
needed understanding. It meant that 
some problems or groups of problems 
might draw upon a number of disciplines 
while others might focus study largely 
in a comprehensive but single field of 
human knowledge. Time did not permit 
further development of this concept be- 
yond suggesting that problems might fall 
in such areas as family life, international 
understanding, and intercommunication 
(through words and through various 
arts). 

Throughout the discussion attention 
was repeatedly focused on the need for 
unified, integrating experiences which 
would help the student to see relation- 
ships among his courses and with other 
types of experience. The group decried 
the fragmentation, overspecialization, and 
lack of scholarship existing today in 
both undergraduate and advanced pro- 
fessional programs. Focus on problems 


and situations of daily concern would 
help, but it was evident that the relational 
tasks of education point to other essen- 
tials in the quality and nature of curricu- 
lum experiences. Time permitted the ex- 
ploration of three indicated qualities. 

The first of these is the need for ex- 
periences characterized by critical think- 
ing and analysis which lead to generaliza- 
tion and the application of generalizations 
to other areas. 

The second relates to the key position 
and significance of guidance in a pro- 
gram which is definitely related to the 
needs and interests of students. While 
educational leaders face many common 
problems, the advanced student often 
has individual needs relating to these 
common problems as well as concerns 
that are unique to his personal and pro- 
fessional responsibilities. Guidance be- 
comes central in a program of this nature, 
and the student becomes an active agent 
in planning his work. An advisory pro- 
gram which is really a counseling situa- 
tion will develop “concern” among stu- 
dents, help them to identify needs and 
problems, help them to relate experiences 
through participation in program plan- 
ning (election of work in terms of its 
contributions to the needs and interests 
of the student). Such counseling situa- 
tions provide a very important oppor- 
tunity for both student and teacher, or 
counselor, to practice democratic be- 
havior and to grow in their understanding 
of human relations. Exploration of the 
area of guidance suggests consideration 
of such problems as: how to determine 
the competencies and needs of the gradu- 
ate student, how best to provide for the 
“superior” student who gives promise of 
high level achievement and leadership, 
how to maintain needed flexibility of 
curriculum experiences, and how the 
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duate schoo] and the “field” can work 
together in determining curriculum needs 
of individuals and of goups? 

The need for direct experience—for 
experiencing situations of everyday living 
of a personal, civic, and professional na- 
ture rather than talking about them— 
suggested the third quality of experience 
to be included in advanced professional 
education. Again and again it was em- 

hasized that the curriculum must pro- 
vide a wide variety of direct experiences 
with persons and things. Functional re- 
lationship between theory and actual 

ractice embraces the classroom and the 
life of the college itself as a laboratory. 
Members of Group III recognized that 
the way in which a program of advanced 
professional education is developed and 
carried on is itself an educational experi- 
ence and should provide a demonstration 
of the kind of educational leadership 
which it is trying to develop. This means 
laboratory experiences are potentially a 
part of all courses. It means that sig- 
nificant laboratory experiences include, 
among others, student participation in 
program planning, in working on cur- 
riculum committees; experience in the 
college classroom which demonstrates ef- 
fective teaching and learning processes 
(including group dynamics, but without 
its being obtrusive); using resources of 
the community to supplement and enrich 
classroom work—encouraging types of 
experience (in industry, with public of- 
fices, with other cultures) which illustrate 
how educators are involved in a complex 
society where many persons must work 
as a team in the interests of both school 
and community welfare and progress; 
development of internships; guiding ex- 
periences in the field and on the job, 
including continuous in-service education 


with the help of the college and a peri- 
odic reporting back to the institution to 
discuss current trends and problems based 
on direct observation and social action. 

As the second and last session came to 
a close members of Group III were point- 
ing up additional facets of basic issues 
needing consideration. Many significant 
phrases used in the discussions—under- 
standing persons and their growth, skill 
in communication, the role of education 
in the present world scene—needed 
to be examined in detail. Many “rela- 
tional” problems were cited but not 
explored—bases to determine and guide 
the sequence of experiences in advanced 
professional education, articulation of the 
advanced program of professional work 
with earlier education and with later 
experience and work on the job. In many 
ways the discussions reflected the think- 
ing embodied in the keynote addresses, 
but aspects of these discussions had not 
been considered. 

In the final moments, the group ex- 
pressed a firm faith in program planning 
for advanced professional education 
geared to preserve our free way of life 
as it expresses itself in our traditions and 
our institutions. There was agreement on 
major values sought; on the imperatives 
of meeting the challenges to democracy. 
There were controversy and some un- 
certainty as to curriculum implementa- 
tion for achieving the desired values. 
There was general recognition of the 
significance of the problem and of the 
responsibility of each member of the 
group, individually and with fellow edu- 
cators, to continue study of the basic 
issues and problems in improving profes- 
sional leadership through program pro- 
visions for advanced professional prepa- 
ration. 
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IV. Program Provisions for Advanced 
Professional Preparation: Instruction’ 


FRANCIS SHOEMAKER, Recorder 


ROM time to time we hear the state- 

ment “teaching is an art” made with 
slightly rising inflection, implying either 
that as an art it is “inspired” and hence 
only for “born teachers” to master, or 
that by calling it an art we somehow dig- 
nify it by association. Among thoughtful 
people, however, the need for either of 
these implications disappears when we 
recognize the essential nature of artistic 
activity in any area of human endeavor— 
a process of patterning symbols to clarify 
our otherwise chaotic feelings about 
some phase of our environment. This is 
the process of the author, the musician, 
the painter, the scientist, the architect, 
the statesman, the original religious 
thinker. And it is also the process of the 
teacher as he selects and patterns possible 
experiences that will call forth from stu- 
dents attitudes comparable to his own 
toward some aspect of living. 

This has always been so, of course, 
although it is only in the past twenty- 
five years that our generally broadened 
understanding of psychology has stimu- 
lated inquiry into the symbolic process 
and led many artists, including teachers 
and teachers of teachers, to explicit 
attention to their creative methods. Syn- 
thesizing much of this concern, Dewey 


* Professor Ralph R. Fields served as chair- 
man of Group IV. Dr. Ralph P. Gallagher 
presented the oral report of the te dis- 
cussions at the final session of the Conference. 


writes (in Art as Experience, p. 25), 

. the idea of art as a conscious idea... 
[is] the greatest intellectual achievement 
in the history of humanity.” 

If, now, we center attention on teach- 
ing and on the conscious improvement 
of instruction, we are not only func- 
tioning at the top of our human powers, 
but doing so at a time when nothing 
short of our keenest perceptions and 
most comprehensive patterns can help 
us (and human freedom) to survive. It 
was in this spirit that Group IV explored 
problems relating to “Program Pro- 
visions for Advanced Professional Prep- 
aration: Instruction.” Repeatedly the 
group returned to their fundamental 
problem—how to develop the leadership 
that would help to redesign instruction 
at all school levels to make it effective in 
the lives of young people facing the 
realities of a geographically, socially, 
scientifically new world. 

Group IV included thirty-three peo- 
ple: Teachers College staff from the 
Division of Instruction; classroom teach- 
ers with elementary school, secondary 
school, and _ college responsibilities; 
teachers of so-called “academic” subjects; 
teachers in teachers colleges and schools 
of education primarily concerned with 
principles of learning, school- -community 
relations, or methods of teaching one or 
another subject field; and principals and 
supervisors in elementary and secondary 
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schools. With so diverse a group it was 
essential to work as a conversational 
unit, exchanging ideas and shifting cen- 
ters of emphasis as individuals’ percep- 
tions of relationships demanded. Through 
five hours of thoughtful sharing and 
discussion of ideas, there was a mounting 
awareness of the cumulative richness of 
experience. 

Seen in perspective, the wealth of ideas 
shared by the group seems to fall naturally 
into four clear areas, each concerned 
with moving instruction from its current 
position toward the imaginable “could 
be” and hence “should be.” The areas 
were: (1) provisions for developing a 
philosophy, a deeper self-understanding 
—an intrapersonal relationship in which 
one gets next to himself and feels at home 
with himself; (2) provisions for helping 
leaders and potential leaders to achieve 
and maintain wholesome intrastaff rela- 
tionships; (3) provisions for educating 
leaders competent to develop broad 
“human relations” rather than “public 
relations” between the school and the 
rest of the community; (4) provisions 
for teaching and demonstrating how to 
broaden the base for student-teacher 
relationships. Significantly enough, these 
four areas have the “relationship” factor 
in common. Significantly, too, they seem 
equally applicable to Teachers College 
and to other teacher-education institu- 
tions. It may be appropriate, then, to dis- 
cuss them without specific reference to 
Teachers College. 

1. Provisions for a growing philoso- 
phy for teachers might well run to vol- 
umes—witness Bliss Perry’s And Gladly 
Teach, Jacques Barzun’s The Teacher in 
America, Marie Rasey’s This Is Teach- 
ing. But epitomized by Group IV, 
it is simply, “Every teacher always a 
learner.” Inasmuch as the maxim rarely 
provides the method, some definite pro- 


visions need to be made for fostering the 
attitudes of “non-allness,” as the semanti- 
cists phrase it. We never know all there 
is to know about any field, and as Wil- 
liam James has said, “There is always the 
inevitable ‘and’ trailing behind.” 

One avenue may lie in explicit pro- 
gram provisions for inquiring into rela- 
tionships among several areas of human 
endeavor, such as the biological studies 
in cooperative behavior of lower organ- 
isms, by such men as Ashley Montague, 
and the areas of group dynamics, 
sociology, anthropology, ecology, and 
the like. From observation of such 
relationships we might anticipate at least 
two valuable contributions to the philos- 
ophy of a teacher: one, the exhilarating 
awareness of design in sensing trends in 
our complex social evolution; and two, 
the feeling of confidence in one’s own 
front-line thinking as he sorts out the 
trends to be reinforced, knowing as he 
does, that with him, key thinkers in 
every other field of endeavor are push- 
ing back the frontier of the unknown on 
a relatively unbroken front. This may 
really amount to an exemplification of 
two new concepts in modern physics 
which may revolutionize our thinking as 
fully as evolution and relativity have 
done in the past century—the concepts 
of complementarity and simultaneity, 
which provide patterns for mutuality 
among otherwise conflicting data or op- 
posing forces. 

The leader in education who _ has 
inquired into and discovered for himself 
such significant relationships between his 
own area of specialization and several 
other areas might be expected to feel 
himself an originator—an artist, if you 
please—and to feel that he has a personal 
stake in the evolutionary processes of 
democratic society. 

2. The provisions for achieving and 
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maintaining wholesome intrastaff rela- 
tionships do not lend themselves to such 
neat maxims as “Every teacher always a 
learner.” They do, however, grow from 
a working knowledge of complemen- 
tarity—the ways in which every member 
of a school staff feels himself comple- 
menting the work of all other members 
in fulfilling the school’s function. In pre- 
aring school administrators, therefore, 
emphasis should be put on ways of com- 
plementing the work of others and of 
helping colleagues to closer mutual 
assistance. To be sure, understanding of 
school finance, operating facilities, and 
educational philosophy is an_ essential 
art of the administrator’s preparation. 
But his job also places him in a position 
to assist both new and experienced 
teachers to improve instructional pro- 
cedures in single and related areas, and 
for this key responsibility he frequently 
has no constructive resources. 

It seemed to the group, which included 
perceptive administrators as well as 
supervisors and classroom teachers, that 
the graduate program in administration 
should be redesigned to include experi- 
ence in classroom instruction in each 
subject area. This might take the form 
of supervised laboratory teaching in one 
area, plus study and conference with in- 
formed leaders in the teaching of other 
areas of instruction. 

The values accruing from such experi- 
ence would be numerous. It would 
accomplish the main purpose of prepar- 
ing the administrator to provide in- 
formed assistance to classroom teachers. 
In addition it might foster more sympa- 
thetic attitudes toward informal action- 
research of enthusiastic and original 
teachers. We might also anticipate an 
informed leadership in the kind of cur- 
riculum revision that develops unity of 
purpose and yet maintains the diversity 


of disciplines that the sciences and arts 
contribute to the development of mature 
individuals. 

The instruction-minded administrator 
still needs help from his teachers in im- 
proving instruction. Teacher-education 
programs should perhaps devote some 
attention to ways in which department 
members can play and work together, 
and share the results of their individually 
tried procedures. But perhaps more im- 
portant, teacher-education institutions 
should provide for follow-up supervisory 
service for recent graduates, and for 
consultant services for schoo] staffs. The 
follow-up supervisory service seemed to 
the group to be essential, since many be- 
ginning teachers are hesitant about 
requesting assistance from former in- 
structors. Such supervision should come 
from a specialist in the teacher’s field 
and, where possible, from a staff member 
with whom the teacher has worked. 

One significant example of continuing 
close contact between an institution and 
its outgoing students was reported by 
Mrs. Margaret Adams, assistant pro- 
fessor of nursing education at Teachers 
College, who has developed a pattern for 
receiving and responding to annual re- 
ports of professional activities of all 
graduates in nursing education. 

3. Provisions for enhancing mutual 
understandings between the school and 
the rest of the community brought the 
group to consideration of specific pro- 
grams of teacher education in which 
some form of community activity is an 
integral part, for it was realized that 
“human relations” in this instance is 
essentially a matter of the school’s par- 
ticipation in the life of the community. 

Numerous programs and current pro- 
jects were reviewed: The programs at 
the State Teachers College at Albany, 
New York, and at the University of 
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Wisconsin, where all local community 
service agencies are surveyed and used 
appropriately to provide laboratory ex- 
periences for prospective teachers; the 
comparable project at Fredonia, New 
York, State Teachers College, where 
during both junior and senior years stu- 
dents have numerous contacts with ado- 
lescents, both in and out of school. In 
addition, there were numerous sugges- 
tions that beginning teachers have access 
to consulting service on the nature of 
communities which they had not visited 
but in which they had job opportunities. 

The extended period of internship in 
a school community seemed the most 
prevalent pattern for insuring a teacher’s 
understanding of community life and 
resources. The Ford Foundation project 
in Arkansas was cited as an experimental 
example, with its provision for a fifth 
year of internship under specially paid 
supervisors. In contrast to the separation 
of general and professional education in- 
volved in this plan, numerous projects 
were reported in which general educa- 
tion and extended professional intern- 
ships were planned to reinforce one 
another simultaneously. 

Most completely community-centered 
was the program currently being initiated 
at Michigan State College in East Lan- 
sing. Here junior students in teams of 
twenty move to an outlying community 
for a ‘period of eight weeks. The team 
selects its chairman and steering com- 
mittee, surveys the community for ser- 
vices needed, engages in apprentice 
teaching and community-service activi- 
ties. In addition to intimate acquaintance 
with community life, the plan seems to 
provide for conscious development of 
group process techniques, which may be 
considered essential background for later 
development of valuable school-com- 
munity relations. 


4. Discussion of provisions for im- 
proving student-teacher relations also 
included considerable attention to group 
process techniques and the use of com- 
munity resources. It also focused detailed 
attention on the teacher’s personal phi- 
losophy as central to any consideration 
of relationships with students. Granted 
command of the subject matter to be 
taught (and equally, an understanding of 
the developmental processes in learning), 
there is still the sense of dedication to, of 
self-involvement in, the job of teaching 
that the teacher must have. Risking the 
dangers of a true-false dichotomy, the 
group raised questions about the “false” 
self-involvement of the person finding 
expression for his desire to dominate 
others, and the “true” self-involvement 
of the person absorbed in the trans- 
actional situations which include sub- 
ject matter, student, class, community, 
and teacher. 

In terms of actual classroom pro- 
cedures, it was suggested in the group 
that more teaching of teachers at the col- 
lege level should exemplify methods 
appropriate for use in secondary school. 
Underlyi ing this far-reaching suggestion, 
however, is the definition of “scholar- 
ship.” If its definition is permitted to ex- 
pand (and all cultural change is written 
in expanded definition of key words), 
then we may use it to name many kinds 
of experiences as well as those with 
books—experiences that call forth a high 
degree of self-involvement in any sig- 
nificant life situation. Group process 
techniques drawing students and teacher 
together to handle such life situations are 
part of a few teacher-education pro- 
grams. It seemed to be the consensus of 
Group IV that these programs were 
moving in a rewarding direction. 

And here we come back to our original 
concerns for the consciousness of the 
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patterning process which makes instruc- 
tion an art. For the teacher of teachers, 
concerned with program provisions for 
improving instruction, must look inti- 
mately at himself to understand the 
nature of his self-involvement in his 
work, and the structure of the experi- 
ences that he provides for students. Will 
classes and conferences be directive, 
compulsive, with no opportunity for stu- 
dent participation? Will they provide 
only for student acquiescence or rejec- 
tion of minor matters in individual and 
class conduct? Or will they provide for 
shared responsibility in planning, rota- 
tion of leadership, and joint evaluation? 


209 
Current in all four major areas of 
human relationships which Group IV 


considered is the insistent demand for 


programs of teacher education that ac- 
centuate broad patterns of relationship 
and opportunities to function originally 
within these relationships. For it was rec- 
ognized that the most valuable educa- 
tional leadership will come from those 
individuals whose administration or 
teaching both supports and paces the best 
thinking in world politics—where “poli- 
tics” means the art of channeling the 
contributions of the sciences and arts 
into patterns for survival at the highest 
level for all men everywhere. 


Participants in Group IV 


en Adams, Nursing Education, Teach- 
ers College Faculty. 


Edward C. Blom, professor, State Teachers 
College, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Max R. Brunstetter, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. 


Armand Burke, assistant professor, 
Teachers College, Brockport, N. Y. 


Norval L. Church, Music Education, Teach- 
ers College Faculty. 


State 


Laura Drummond, Home Economics, Teach- 
ers College Faculty. 


Marjorie East, associate professor of home 
economics education, Simmons College, Boston, 
Mass. 


Howard F. Fehr, Mathematics, Teachers Col- 
lege Faculty. 


Ralph R. Fields, Curriculum and Teaching, 
Teachers College Faculty. 

Ralph P. Gallagher, superintendent of schools, 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


Newton Grant, Student Council, Teachers 
College. 


on Grey, English, Teachers College Fac- 
ulty. 


Ruth A. Haas, president, Danbury State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Conn. 


Luther V. Hendricks, professor of social 
studies, Edinboro State Teachers College, Edin- 
boro, Pa. 


Ruth Hoffman, Student Council, Teachers 
College. 


L. Thomas ps toy Curriculum and Teach- 
ing, Teachers College Faculty. 


Raymona E. Hull, instructor in communica- 
tion arts and skills, New York State Agricul- 
tural and Technical Institute, Canton, N. Y. 


A. T. Jersild, Foundations of Education, 
Teachers College Faculty. 


Margaret Kiely, dean of faculty, Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, N. Y. 

Paul Kozelka, Speech and Dramatics, Teach- 
ers College Faculty. 


Lutie C. Leavell, Nursing Education, Teach- 
ers College Faculty. 


Emma McCraray, academic dean, Bay Path 
Junior College, Longmeadow, Mass. 


Mary E. Mather, head of home economics 
department, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 


Donald J. Mulkerne, supervisor of business 
education, State College for Teachers, Albany, 
N. Y. 


Howard Murphy, Music Education, Teachers 
College Faculty. 
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Zena C. O'Connor, psychologist, New York, 
N. ¥. 


Lilla Belle Pitts, Music Education, Teachers 
College Faculty. 


Elfrieda S. Reid, supervisor of instruction in 
element schools, 105 St. Johns Avenue, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


E. Gordon Rice, instructor in art, high 
school, Great Neck, New York. 


Fern D. Schneider, high school supervisor, 
board of education, Rockville, Md. 


Francis Shoemaker, associate professor of 
education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 


Eugenia K. Spalding, Nursing Educati 
Teachers College Faculty. es 

Alice W. Spieseke, History, Teachers Col. 
lege Faculty. 

Troy L. Stearns, head, department of elemen- 
tary education, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Margaret M. Stuckey, director, junior high 
school instruction, Passaic, N. J. 


James Sylvan, John Jay Hall, Columbia 
University. 


Etzel Willhoit, chairman, music department, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, 
Conn. 


Nicholas F. Sallese, Whitestone, N. Y. 
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V. Program Provisions for Professional 
Preparation: Field Activities’ 


JENNIE L. PINGREY, Recorder 


EACHERS College can increase its 

development of potential leaders in 
education through its many types of field 
activities by carefully considering the 
opportunities they offer and the con- 
comitant problems. 

At the meetings of Group V the fol- 
lowing ten field activities were discussed. 

1. Planned visits, short or long, to 
other schools and to communities. 

2. Internship programs for teaching, 
supervision, administration, school build- 
ing, and nursing. The members of Group 
V expressed the opinion that students 
should be used more than they are in this 
part of the program; observation and 
practice would help them in a wide 
variety of work, some of which is not 
extensively done now, such as planning 
for school building. 

3. Research work done in the field. 

4. Workshops and other group activi- 
ties. 

5. Comprehensive surveys by com- 
mittees sent out from Teachers College. 
This should help the College in its prac- 
tical contacts. 

6. Consultative service from Teachers 
College made available in the field to 
cooperating small institutions. 

7. Planned study in the field. Students 


* Professor Willard S. Elsbree served as chair- 
man of Group V. Dr. Mardel Ogilvi ie presented 
the oral report of the group’s discussions 
at the final session of the Conference. 


might be encouraged to identify and 
select a definite problem, such as a bond 
issue, and then helped to solve it. This 
might be done as part of a Master’s or 
Doctor’s program. 

8. Working with lay groups such as 
parent-teacher associations, boards of 
education and city councils. 

g. Greater use of exchange professors. 
(May the recorder suggest the practical 
values which might accrue from an oc- 
casional one-day exchange between a 
professor of education and a classroom 
teacher? ) 

10. Promotional aid of potential lead- 
ers by continuing opportunities for 
leadership. This might be done by the 
placement bureau with advice from pro- 
fessors and alumni who are observant 
and get around. They can see to it that 
a bright young man or woman does not 
get marooned in a small community in 
which the opportunities for leadership 
are limited. 

These ten classifications of possible 
field service are not only overlapping, 
but they may not be complete. Where, 
for instance, would you classify the 
plaintive plea that “Teachers College 
keep us old crocks who have withdrawn 
from the more active centers of educa- 
tional exchange, en” courant with newer 
ideas and terminology”? Perhaps 1 or 6 
or g. Conversely it was suggested that 
Teachers College students and professors 
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need more frequent and understanding 
contact with the outside world during 
the school year. Activities 6, 7, 8, and 9 
might be helpful in this respect. 

No matter how the field opportunities 
are listed, there are certain common 
problems in using them for the greatest 
possible development of the educational 
leadership so greatly needed today. 

First of all, who is to pay for them? 
Teachers College should assume the obli- 
gation rather than let it fall upon the 
student, lest a potential leader be lost to 
the field because of financial stress, but 
it should be able, in many cases, to get 
part or all of the money elsewhere. A 
community which has long had an edu- 
cational problem it needed to solve might 
be convinced that by using one of the 
field services of Teachers College, it is 
actually getting a $6,000 job at least 
started for $2,000, and therefore be 
willing to pay the latter. Boards of edu- 
cation might in some cases feel that they 
too are responsible for the development 
of potential educational leaders. A foun- 
dation might be persuaded that a fellow- 
ship which would help to support a 
young leader in training would be ad- 
vantageous to the community and to the 
nation. It was also suggested that the 
state might be interested in developing 
its potential leaders. 

Teachers College’s share of the expense 
might include professors’ salaries, current 
expense money, free tuition grants for 
cooperating teachers as well as for stu- 
dents, and also reciprocal arrangements 
with cooperating institutions. 

Perhaps planning the field activity 
should be considered before financing, 
but this is not done in practice. Either 
one could come first or, more probably, 
they would be taken up simultaneously. 
Teachers College can find opportunities 
for field activities by asking schools, 


colleges, hospitals, communities, state 
departments of education, and alumni 
what needs to be done. It can give them 
a checklist of services it is prepared to 
offer. A tour or visit may unearth some 
problems; students may suggest others 
they wish to work on. Alumni may cal] 
attention to services that could be ren- 
dered. Conferences such as this may 
stimulate observation of needs. Sugges- 
tions should come from lay people as 
well as from professional educators. An 
increase in the number of schools work- 
ing with Teachers College in field activi- 
ties is highly desirable. When the 
opportunities are located (and they 
should not be restricted to the immediate 
environs of New York) the full planning 
should be done by a group including, 
perhaps, a member of the local ci 
council, the president of the board of 
education, an able PTA representative, 
and the director of the placement bureau 
as well as the student and his professor. 
The greater the number of points of 
view, the more complete the plan is 
likely to be and the more likely to avoid 
later community conflicts. Plans should 
be fairly definite regarding what they 
are supposed to accomplish, should be in 
written form for the sake of clarity, but 
should not be contracts, since these are 
not sufficiently fluid. They should not 
require long hours of questionnaire-fill- 
ing by cooperating classroom teachers. 
While the plans are being made, there 
arises the question of matching a student 
to a field activity. It is very important 
that the right person be put on a job he 
can do. This careful allocation should be 
made by consultation among Teachers 
College (several departments ‘of the Col- 
lege, perhaps headed by a supervisor of 
interns), local leaders, and student appli- 
cants. A scouting system may help locate 
possible educational leaders as well as 
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football fullbacks. Only those students 
who seem likely to become real educa- 
tional leaders should be allowed to par- 
ticipate in this program. Field service 
may indicate whether or not they are 
unusually gifted. The development of 
good students is more important than the 
solution of local problems. 

After these three preliminary steps 
have been taken—finding what needs 
doing, who can do it, and who will pay 
for it—who will see that each job is well 
done? In order to be sure that the field 
activity is achieving what it is supposed 
to, and doing it as well as possible, there 
should be observation and help by 
Teachers College and also by people in 
the local area, as long as the activity con- 
tinues. The community should be edu- 
cated in the process so that it will give 
wholehearted support. 

When the activity is finished, evalu- 


Participants 


Charles H. Abell, superintendent of schools, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Fred H. Bair, Administrator of Educational 
Practices Act, Albany, N. Y. 


Chester A. Berry, director of student activi- 
ties, University of Rhode Island, Kingston, R. I. 

Elizabeth P. Casey, assistant professor, Brook- 
lyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Henry F. Daum, secretary-business manager, 


school district of Abington Township, Abing- 
ton, Pa. 


Willard S, Elsbree, Educational Administra- 
tion, Teachers College Faculty. 


Ethel M. Feagley, Library, Teachers College. 

Joseph Fenton, associate education super- 
ae State Education Department, Albany, 

Natalie K. Fitch, Home Economics, Teachers 
College Faculty. 

Jacob F. Foster, assistant professor of Speech, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Agnes L. Fuller, Regional Consultant Nurse, 
U.S. Children’s Bureau, New York. 


ation of the results is necessary. Again, 
it should be a two-way process, not just 
“Ts the educational world satisfied?”, but 
also “Did the local area get what it 
wanted?” Maybe it should be a three- 
way consideration, “What did the stu- 
dent, the institution, and the community 
each get out of this activity?” 

Back of these three questions stands 
the main theme of the conference—the 
development of educational leadership. 
Has a potential leader been helped in his 
development? If Teachers College is 
alert for opportunities for field activities; 
if it sees that planning, selection, fi- 
nancing, supervision, and evaluation are 
cooperatively done and that a good 
leader has continuing opportunities for 
development, many potential leaders 
will become real leaders and a great deal 
will be accomplished for the cause of 
education. 


in Group V 


Vincent Geiger, 
Verona, N. J. 


Howard T. Herber, 
schools, Malverne, N. Y. 


Erasmus L. Hoch, clinical psychologist, Plain- 
field, N. J. 


Jules A. Holub, principal, Covert Avenue 
School, Elmont, N. Y. 


James Houston, instructor, department of 
education, N. J. State Teachers College, 
Newark, N. J. 

John Hutchinson, Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Teachers College Faculty. 


supervising _ principal, 


superintendent of 


Orestes S. Lapolla, Coordinator, School Art 
League, Board of Education, New York, N. Y. 


Felix J. McCormick, Institute of Field 
Studies, Teachers College Faculty. 


Anne McKillop, Psychological Foundations, 
Teachers College Faculty. 


Mardel — assistant professor of speech, 
Queens College, Fresh Meadows, Flushing, 
N. Y. 
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Raymond Patouillet, Guidance, Teachers Col- 
lege Faculty. 


Jennie L. Pingrey, chairman, citizenship train- 
ing department, high school, Hastings-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. 


George E. Pitluga, professor of science, State 
Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. 


Chester A. Pugsley, professor of elementary 
school administration, New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


T. G. Pullen, Jr., state superintendent of 
schools, Baltimore, Md. 


A. W. Schmidt, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education, Department of Education, Albany, 
N. Y. ’ 


Jane Wilcox, public health nursing consult. 
ant, U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, 
B.C. 


Maxie Woodring, Curriculum and Teaching, 
Teachers College Faculty. 
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VI. Program Provisions for Advanced 
Professional Preparation: Research 


and Experimentation’ 


WALTER N. DUROST, Recorder 


s ONE reviews the events of the two 

days of conferences two outstand- 
ing generalizations come to mind. First, 
diversity of opinion is the hallmark of a 
free and democratic discussion. Second, 
for such free and democratic discussion 
to be creative it must include a large 
measure of self-criticism. 

Both variety of discussion and frank 
and critical appraisal of what has been 
accomplished in educational research 
were notably present in the first day’s 
discussion in Group VI. Perhaps some idea 
of this variety of opinion can be gained 
by considering the problems which were 
presented to the group as deserving fur- 
ther investigation. These problems are 
not listed in the order in which they 
were presented but rather have been 
organized under three main headings, as 
follows. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH OUTCOME? 


Why is such a dim view taken of edu- 
cational research by practitioners in the 
field? After fifty years of mass research 
in education one can find little genuine 


* Professor Stephen M. Corey served as chair- 
man of Group VI. Mr. James A. Hall presented 
the oral report of the group’s discussion at the 
final session of the Conference. 
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change in content or methodology due 
to the outcomes of such research. 

A major problem is the lack of corre- 
lation of research done and the integra- 
tion of this research as the basis for new 
and more profound studies. Oftentimes 
we attack the wrong sort of problem 
with the wrong kinds of techniques. Are 
there not criteria that can be used to 
determine what type of problem can be 
attacked successfully and what kinds of 
techniques are really appropriate for re- 
search in our field? 

Why is it that much of our research 
is written up as if the intent were to 
confuse instead of to edify? Is it not 
possible to write reports clearly and 
understandably? 

How is the widening gap between 
technology and method in educational 
research and practice in the field to be 
closed? Who should act as the middle 
man between the educational research 
technician and the classroom teacher? 

Is there not a general acceptance of 
the idea that the more research the bet- 
ter, while actually this is not true? Per- 
haps there is too much inadequate and 
ineffective research, whereas the em- 
phasis should be on quality rather than 
quantity. 


Is it not possible that the scientist in 
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education, as in other fields, is more con- 
cerned with the discovery of truth than 
he is with its dissemination? Perhaps the 
scientist in education should present his 
evidence more convincingly and actively 
try to “sell” his ideas. 

Perhaps we have confused technique 
with the scientific method and what is 
needed is a re-examination of the tech- 
niques used and their revision within the 
general framework of the scientific 
method so as to make them more suitable 
for the purposes we have in mind. For 
example, may it be that the law of the 
single variable, as an aspect of experi- 
mental design, is completely impossible 
in the field of educational research? 

An outstanding difficulty in educa- 
tional research is the lack of facilities 
comparable to those available to the 
physical scientist. Foundations generally 
support research in the physical sciences 
but are reluctant to support research in 
education. 

Following up this idea, perhaps much 
more attention should be given to the 
method of observation. Standardizing 
and objectifying observational tech- 
niques might yield tremendous gains in 
our knowledge of our own field. Par- 
ticularly, we should teach teachers to 
observe because of their unique oppor- 
tunities to watch youngsters in the class- 
room. 

We have spoken a number of times of 
the mass of atomistic research which is 
pouring out. Perhaps what we need is 
more high-level, creative individual re- 
search workers who will set the pattern 
and provide the underlying experimental 
design for others to follow. 

Would it not be advisable to differen- 
tiate between “service research” and re- 
search to explore the fundamentals, 
which might be called “new-horizons” 
research? There is room for both, but one 


seeks in the latter the discovery of broad 
new principles, while the former serves 
primarily to meet the exigencies of the 
day-by-day situation. 

Serious sampling problems in educa- 
tional research limit the values of our 
findings. What appears to work in one 
situation does not work in another, per- 
haps because we ignore the law of the 
single variable. Possibly a partial answer 
would be more replicative research, in 
which the experimental design would be 
repeated over and over and the con- 
sensus of outcomes would be considered 
the closest approach to truth. 

Perhaps the research being done in our 
institutions of higher education is con- 
fused with the basic ‘“new-horizons” 
research. Is it not possible that even the 
doctoral study should be more in the 
nature of a learning experience than of 
a search for new and basic truth, unless 
these research studies can be integrated 
under the direction of some truly in- 
spired leader? The truly inspired and 
gifted leader in research is a rare person. 
When he can be identified he should be 
given every encouragement. What are 
the characteristics of such a leader? 

The time limitation imposed on most 
research studies by economic factors 
tends to make them atomistic. What we 
need is more studies taking not merely 
two or three months to collect data and 
analyze them, but seven or eight years 
or longer. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH 
INDIVIDUAL RESEARCH? 


The average college graduate cannot 
state a problem and organize what he 
knows about it in an efficient manner. 

There is a definite lack of a critical 
attitude toward what is presumably 
known in any field. More stress should 
be given to the fact that truth is relative 
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and subject to change in the light of new 
evidence. Why are teachers and students 
so resistant to the findings of research 
which upset their complacencies? 

Research is a prestige activity and 
some people attempt to do research for 
the sake of the professional standing it 
gives them. This dilution in the quality 
of research personnel necessarily yields 
poor results, which in turn cause research 
to lose status. 

May it not be true that too many indi- 
viduals look upon the doctoral study as 
a hurdle to be cleared on the road to the 
degree, with no intrinsic interest in re- 
search itself and no desire or curiosity 
about the unknown? 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH TRAINING 
OF RESEARCH WORKERS? 


Our training seems to be producing 
competent technicians rather than cre- 
ative scientists. Is it possible that this 
happens because of basic confusion on 
the part of the university staff as to the 
function of the doctoral research? Per- 
haps the question can be put this way: 
Are we trying to train teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the techniques of research 
for the sake of the kind of service re- 
search they may do later, or are we try- 
ing to develop research scientists who 
will specialize in “new-horizons” re- 
search? It would appear that the vast 
majority of the students graduating from 
our training institutions are interested in 
becoming administrators or teachers or 
supervisors rather than research workers, 
and the research they do is necessarily, 
therefore, an incident of their training. 

Perhaps one difficulty is that the educa- 
tional researcher is not quick enough to 
borrow techniques and procedures from 
other disciplines. It is not wrong to 
borrow; in fact borrowing is one of the 
most fruitful sources of new ideas and 


new approaches to our problem. 

Is it possible that there is a necessary 
hiatus between the research scientist and 
the teacher? May it not be true that our 
universities need to do more to cultivate 
the genuine research scientist and, by 
relieving him of undue teaching load and 
administrative responsibilities, make it 
possible for him to exercise his critical 
and creative faculties, organizing student 
research into larger and more integrated 
patterns? In this way the more or less 
amateur research of the doctoral candi- 
date might be fitted into the mosaic of a 
larger “professional” production. 

It can easily be seen from a considera- 
tion of the problems raised above that 
there was no dearth of things to talk 
about in Group VI; indeed the feeling 
seemed general that the time available for 
the discussions was much too brief to 
permit careful analysis. In an effort to 
meet this problem and at the same time 
to give more individuals an opportunity 
to express themselves, on the second day 
the group broke up into three smaller 
discussion groups. The remainder of this 
report is devoted to the reports of these 
three subgroups to the group as a whole 
at the end of their separate meetings. The 
general topics to which these subgroups 
directed themselves were as follows: 

The basic nature of educational re- 
search and the frontier areas of such 
research at the present time. 

The problem of identifying and train- 
ing the research worker. 

The problem of making educational 
research outcomes more effective in 
changing educational practice. 


BASIC NATURE OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


The research most needed at the pres- 
ent time cannot be done by currently 
available methods. The _ theoretical 
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framework and the necessary research 
techniques are missing in many instances. 
Perhaps the basic question to ask is, 
What constitutes appropriate method- 
ology in the social sciences? While we 
cannot answer this question, we can 
point out some of the specifications. 

1. We need more descriptive and less 
experimental research. There has been a 
general confusion of thought leading to 
the notion that experimentation and re- 
search are necessarily synonymous, 
whereas this is not the case. 

2. Conclusions of our research should 
more often be expressed as probabilities 
rather than as absolute findings, stressing 
the tentative nature of the outcomes and 
the need for further corroboration and 
replication. 

3. Because of the complexities of the 
situation, patterns and interrelationships 
are the important considerations, and not 
simple element-like findings. Our re- 
search reports and our methodology 
should give more attention to these inter- 
relations and less attention to the simple 
“facts.” 

Within the frame of reference applied 
by these statements, the greatest frontier 
for research lies in the analysis of the 
teaching-learning process. We must learn 
to ask the right questions in the right 
way. In other words, inspired insight 
must be informed and reformed by ap- 
propriate methodology. 

In general, the point of view presented 
by this subgroup met with the hearty 
agreement and approval of the group as 
a whole, and discussion took more the 
form of specific questions than of nega- 
tive differences of opinion. Such ques- 
tions were asked as, What methods of 
studying patterns are known? To what 
extent will newer statistical techniques 
such as factor analysis contribute to our 
research methodology in wider areas? 


IDENTIFICATION AND TRAINING 
OF RESEARCH WORKERS 


This group concentrated on trying to 
list the essential attributes of the research 
scientist and eventually arrived at the 
following demands of creative research: 

1. Ability to recognize problems, 
This may be called scientific curiosity 
but is the general characteristic of bein 
dissatisfied with the status of knowledge 
as of any given moment and the desire 
to extend the frontiers of such knowl- 
edge. 

2. Knowledge of the fields or ability to 
inform oneself about what is known, ac- 
cepting or rejecting the evidence on the 
basis of appropriate criteria. The re- 
search scientist almost always brings 
some knowledge to bear upon the prob- 
lem under investigation but rarely is this 
sufficient for his purpose. Instead he must 
synthesize all that is known but do it in 
a creative way, rejecting that which 
seems to contribute little and accepting 
that which seems to be pertinent and 
fruitful. 

3. Ability to formulate a hypothesis. 
All purposeful research starts with some 
kind of hypothesis to be tested. A clear 
and unambiguous statement of the hy- 
pothesis sometimes is the hardest step 
to take in creative research. 

4. Ability to acquire and apply tech- 
niques appropriate to the situation, bor- 
rowing these where necessary from other 
disciplines. Ingenuity in applying new 
techniques and methodology instead of 
following a more or less ‘stultified and 
traditional pattern is one of the hallmarks 
of a truly creative scientist in any field, 
and certainly applies in the field of edu- 
cational research. 

5. Integrity in detecting and correcting 
errors. Few research projects can move 
smoothly ahead from the statement of 
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the original hypothesis to the statement 
of conclusions without the scientist’s 
finding it necessary to admit that in some 
instances he has gone up blind alleys or 
has made just plain mistakes in either 
methodology or analysis. Integrity in 
facing up to such mistakes and short- 
comings is a hallmark of a true scientist. 

6. Ability to think creatively and crit- 
ically of the outcomes of such research 
in terms of essential meaning. Once a 
research study has been completed the 
scientist cannot walk away from it and 
leave to others the job of determining its 
implications for future action. He needs 
to think through the eventual implica- 
tions of his findings and be prepared to 
inform others concerning them. 

7. Ability to interpret his results, to 
translate the outcomes of his technical 
and complicated investigations in terms 
of practical application. The scientist 
oftentimes leaves to others not too well 
prepared the job of translating the out- 
comes of his study in terms of practical 
programs and procedures in the field of 
educational methods and curricula. At 
the very least the research scientist must 
stand ready to work with those who are 
the intermediaries between himself and 
the teaching profession. 

Having thus defined the research 
scientist the group concluded that this 
individual is indeed a rare specimen and 
that relatively few doctoral candidates 
could be said to meet the standards es- 
tablished. On the other hand, we must 
recognize the practical exigencies of the 
situation and face the fact that the de- 
mand for advanced “recognized status” 
training makes it necessary for us to con- 
tinue the kind of program we now have 
to a large extent. The Doctor of Educa- 
tion degree, with its provision for a proj- 
ect in the place of experimental research, 
drains off most of the individuals who 


have no talent for genuine creative re- 
search. Where such talent exists it should 
be encouraged in every possible way, but 
even here the limitations of time and 
facilities inevitably make the production 
of a doctoral study more of a training 
experience than a genuine search for new 
truth. If a candidate is fortunate enough 
to work under the direction of a truly 
creative scientist, he may have a tre- 
mendously valuable learning experience 
in which his own creativity is fostered 
and encouraged and he is given a sense 
of the dignity and importance of the 
work he is attempting to do. This may 
lead to later individual contributions on 
his own, either in directing other student 
researches when he himself becomes a 
faculty member or in individual research 
activity in whatever position he may 
eventually fill. 

This leads us to the conclusion that 
one of the major lacks in the present 
situation is more realistic opportunities 
for post-doctoral research and study. We 
need scholarship aid and the provision 
of facilities which will encourage re- 
search of a creative nature on the part 
of those qualified to do it. Such indi- 
viduals should not be expected to do this 
work at a financial sacrifice; rather they 
should be provided with security and 
status as well as facilities to carry out 
their research studies. 


MAKING RESEARCH REPORTS 
MORE EFFECTIVE 


It was the conclusion of this group 
that present textbooks and instructional 
materials often impede the effective im- 
plementation of creative research. We 
need more adequate methods of eval- 
uating such textbook materials in terms 
of what is known, with the idea that 
authors and publishers would be encour- 
aged to modify their instructional ma- 
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terials to bring them up to date. One of 
the major difficulties is that we have not 
yet developed adequate bases for eval- 
uating instructional material and a great 
deal of research is needed in this direc- 
tion. 

Much needs to be done to encourage 
more receptivity for research findings 
on the part of those who use the results. 
This involves a closer rapport between 
teachers and teacher-training institutions. 
It must not be forgotten that the teach- 
ing body provides the students for the 
advanced training in our universities and 
that, in turn, these students later will be- 
come the research consultants in their 
own communities, charged with the 
responsibility to advise, stimulate, and 
help others in the use of scientific method 
and the utilization of research findings. 

On the other hand, a certain lag not 
only is necessary and inevitable but seems 
to be desirable because we need time for 
testing and tryout. It is highly desirable 
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to avoid the broad swings of educational 
thought sometimes stimulated by shallow 
and inconclusive research. In no small 
part, replication of research studies is an 
answer to this problem and new methods 
need to be discovered to analyze the 
results of such replicative research, 
Much of our statistical technique is based 
upon the assumptions of random groups 
and is inapplicable in most cases. We 
suffer severely from inaccurate and care- 
less use of statistical assumptions, and 
those who are working at the frontiers 
of research and statistical methodology 
owe it to the group to give more atten- 
tion to this problem. 

The recorder would like the privilege 
of concluding this report by stating his 
own opinion to the effect that the 
healthy attitude of self-criticism and an 
acute awareness of shortcomings in the 
field of educational research give him 
great encouragement to believe that 
much progress lies ahead. 
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The Place of the Teacher in 


Professional Education’ 


ELLIOTT DUNLAP SMITH 


PROVOST, CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Ass of activity is professional only 
if it possesses an extensive body of 
scholarly knowledge and technique or- 
ganized about basic principles. But 
merely to work in a professional field 
does not make the activity professional. 
Two more things are required: the work 
must involve forming judgments with 
disciplined and self-reliant thought, and 
it must involve reaching conclusions that 
go beyond existing knowledge and the 
manipulation of existing techniques into 
areas where the judgments of the best 
informed men are likely to differ. 

Education, likewise, is not professional 
merely because it is in a professional field. 
It becomes professional only in propor- 
tion to the help it gives students in 
equipping themselves to make truly pro- 
fessional judgments as they pursue their 
careers. Nonetheless, we must not ex- 
pect students in school to handle the 
same problems that they will later learn 
to handle. During the student’s period of 
study his education is professional if he 
is being taught to deal self-reliantly and 
skillfully with problems that cause his 
thinking to go beyond the knowledge 
and technique which he possesses at that 
time. This is as much a question of 
teaching as it is of method. 


* This article is based upon the Annie W. 
Goodrich Lecture on Nursing Education, given 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
November 27, 1951. 


The distinction between method and 
teaching in education is similar to the 
distinction between style and practice in 
architecture. Just as there have been 
prevailing architectural styles throughout 
the years, so there have been prevailing 
educational methods. Just as no style has 
been so good that a bad practitioner 
could not ruin the building he made in 
following it, and none has been so bad 
that a great practitioner could not pro- 
duce something distinctive out of it, so it 
has been with educational methods. 
Whether education under any method 
is professional or merely technical; 
whether in fact it produces good results 
or bad, depends in large measure upon 
how the method is put into practice by 
the individual teacher. Good education 
requires good teaching, and no plans or 
methods can in themselves make teach- 
ing good. Hence, in every educational in- 
institution, regardless of its methods, it is 
of vital importance to examine, from time 
to time, what its actual teaching is in 
order to improve it in the light of ex- 
perience. To this, professional education 
is No exception. 

The development of professional teach- 
ing in this way demands much more than 
the customary procedure of trial and 
error. To make this clear, let me contrast 
two very simple instances of elementary 
teaching that recently took place in 
Western Pennsylvania, where I live. I 
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have chosen these instances because they 
are so simple that I can treat them ade- 
quately here and because they illustrate 
how deep the roots of good professional 
education go. For the development of 
professional stature is a continuous proc- 
ess from first grade through professional 
school and even professional practice, and 
each stage of that process plays a signifi- 
cant part in the whole. 

Both of the instances of teaching which 
| wish to examine here consisted of teach- 
ing third-grade children to identify trees. 
The method in both was the prevailing 
present- day elementary school method: 
start with local interest, get active student 
participation, use visual or other sensory 
aids, and require recall. In the first in- 
stance, the pupil was given four sheets of 
paper on each of which there was an out- 
line picture of a local tree and its leaf. 
He was asked to color each picture with 
crayons. He was told the name of each 
tree he had colored and asked to write 
it under the appropriate picture. The 
next day in class he was shown pictures 
without the names, and asked to recall 
the names. All elements of the method 
were there—local interest, visual aids, stu- 
dent participation, and recall. And the 
pupil soon learned accurately to identify 
those trees. But it was sterile knowledge; 
it stopped there; there was nothing more 
he could do with it. 

In the second instance, which was con- 
fined to local coniferous trees, the pupil 
was given a few needle-covered twigs and 
asked to sort them into two groups in 
such a way that every twig in each group 
belonged to that group and could not be 
shifted to the other. He looked, made a 
few futile attempts, and became dis- 
couraged. But the teacher said, “Keep on 
looking. Keep on looking. You can work 
it out.” After a while the child’s eyes 
shone, and he divided the twigs into one 


group in which the needles were in 
bunches and a second group in which the 
needles were single. He was then asked 
to see if he could sort the twigs in each 
of these groups into subgroups. With 
little difficulty he divided the twigs with 
bunched needles into those that had 
bunches of five, and of three, and of two; 
but the twigs in the single-needle group 
baffled him. Finally, but again only after 
struggle and overcoming of discourage- 
ment, he divided the single-needle twigs 
into those that were blunt and those that 
were sharp. As he went along, he was 
told the names of the tree families and 
then of the individual trees. 

This child, like the other, had been 
taught the names of trees, using local 
interest, visual aids, and student participa- 
tion. The content and general method 
were thus the same as in the first in- 
stance, and what he had learned was 
apparently the same. Only the practice of 
the teacher differed. But, as a result, the 
knowledge the child had acquired was 
not the same sort of knowledge. For it 
was creative, not inert. It enabled him 
to go on learning; and, in fact, a few days 
later the child, entirely on his own re- 
sponsibility, had produced “My Winter- 
Alive Book,” consisting of written de- 
scriptions with drawings of the trees near 
his house and also of the birds that he 
saw at the feeding station at his window. 

If, however, we continue to look at the 
second instance, as the child did at the 
twigs, and keep asking ourselves, “Is that 
all that the student had learned?” it be- 
comes clear that he had learned much 
more. For he had taken a first step in 
learning how to keep on observing in 
spite of discouragement until he had 
gotten beneath the obvious and the pic- 
turesque to the significant. He had 
learned, also, something of the process 
of gaining understanding by classification. 
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And in addition to having thus been 
started on the acquisition of the basic 
skills of modern science, he had learned 
something still more valuable—to have 
confidence in his capacity to think things 
out by himself, and to know the joy of 
doing so. Thus he had gained something 
of both the intellectual skill and the moral 
conviction upon which the development 
of self-reliant and disciplined thinking 
must rest. Because of his teacher, he had 
begun to learn how to use ordered knowl- 
edge with disciplined, self-reliant judg- 
ment to go beyond the knowledge or the 
manipulation of techniques which he 
then possessed. His learning had thus im- 
planted in him the essential roots of pro- 
fessional thinking. In this age in which 
technological sophistication so penetrates 
our environment (even to our houses 
and our children’s sports and toys) that it 
curtails in every direction a child’s op- 
portunity for independent learning from 
experience, these are peculiarly difficult 
and important qualities for education to 
develop. And the combination of charac- 
ter, faith, and ability upon which sound, 
imaginative, self-reliant thinking rests is 
as vital to citizenship as it is to profes- 
sional stature. 

Having examined the second instance, 
let us go back again to the first one and 
ask, “Have we seen all that this child 
learned? Did this pupil also learn some- 
thing about learning?” Apparently not. 
But unfortunately this is not really so. 
From the way he was taught, he had re- 
ceived instruction in a process of learn- 
ing that consisted of submissive acquisi- 
tion of what is dictated by the teacher. In 
addition, he had been given a sense of 
helplessness in learning for himself. With- 
out the words being spoken, the lesson 
had said to him, “Accept, memorize, and 
repeat what the teacher gives you or 
says”—a_ peculiarly harmful lesson to 


teach in a time when there is less danger 
from men who desire to be dictators than 
from great masses of people who hunger 
and thirst after the clear, convincing 
voice of dictation which takes the re. 
sponsibilities of self-reliant thought off 
their confused and burdened minds, 
Thus, much was taught that was not in- 
tended, and much of the unintended was 
harmful in its influence upon how the 
pupil would go on learning in the future, 

Insofar as this case is typical, it illus- 
trates how great differences within a 
single method can come about through 
differences in the practice of that method, 
It also illustrates how vital it is to the de- 
velopment of good teaching to examine 
all that the student learns from any unitof 
instruction—unplanned learning ‘as well 
as planned, bad as well as good, funda- 
mental habits, attitudes and character, as 
well as information and techniques. Fi- 
nally, it brings out the fact that in making 
this examination it is particularly im- 
portant for the teacher to keep on look- 
ing until he discovers the habits which 
the students are forming in regard to how 
they learn and what they accept as truth. 
For no matter how one teaches, if one 
teaches at all, the students will learn. As 
they learn they will inescapably develop 
ways of forming judgments and of learn- 
ing, and these will play a major part in 
how they develop in the future. There is 
no escape, but whether these ways are 
good or bad, creative or imitative, inde- 
pendent or submissive, is within our con- 
trol. From the point of view of nursing 
education it is particularly important to 
recognize not merely how deep are the 
roots of the qualities that characterize 
professional thinking, but also how fully 
teaching of the simpler elements that are 
involved in the training of nurses can be 
made to develop these professional quali- 
ties and how important it is to do this. 
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These instances, however, are taken 
from education of the most elementary 
sort. Do the same implications relate to 
the more advanced education? To answer 
this question, let me outline our experi- 
ence in planning and teaching freshman 
history in our programs of professional 
education at Carnegie. Until recently the 
sole aim of these courses was to give our 
students as full and as clear understanding 
as possible of the development of western 
civilization. In its essence, the teaching 
had consisted of assigned reading from 
atext, of lectures, and then of recitations 
and examinations on what the author and 
the lecturer had said. Sometimes the reci- 
tations went further and the students dis- 
cussed informally the implications of 
something in the lectures or texts. But 
usually what brought success in recita- 
tion or examinations was giving an an- 
swer which repeated as closely as possible 
what had been said in the text or lecture. 

When we explored all that students 
who had been taught in this way had 
learned, we found that in general they 
had acquired, and often understood, con- 
siderable textbook knowledge of history. 
They had acquired a map of history, but 
usually it had all the superficiality of a 
map. In addition, they had developed 
habits of forming judgments about his- 
torical events which were uncritical and 
submissive to authority. The students felt 
definitely at a loss unless the teacher and 
in clear, 
unequivocal words. If presented with 
conflicting statements in assigned texts 
they were baffled and distressed. If in 
learning history they were faced with 


the necessity of making judgments about 


historical events for themselves, they 
were confused and frustrated because 
they didn’t know how to proceed. Their 
thinking was undisciplined, and they used 
oversimplified and metaphorical terms 


without puzzling out precisely what these 
terms meant or eliminating their emo- 
tional implications. Unless given material 
they could memorize, many of them felt 
abused and unfairly treated. What is 
equally important is that the students 
were content with this way of thinking 
and considered it the right way to form 
historical judgments and to learn history. 

During the recent reconstruction of 
our program of professional education, 
we decided to develop a history course 
that would provide better education in 
historical thinking. We worked hard to 
devise such a course, but when we came 
to put our plans into practice they failed 
to work out as we had expected. Finally 
we hit upon the device of asking our his- 
torians to explore what the qualities are 
that distinguish good historical thinkers 
from other thinkers—what it is in their 
own thinking that makes them proud that 
they are historians. It took them weeks to 
beat out the following answer. In addi- 
tion to having a sense of the actual course 
of history so that they can locate events in 
a historical setting, good historical think- 
ers do these things: In the first place, they 
see events in the flow of time, coming 
out of the past and moving into the fu- 
ture. In the second place, they see events 
in the full circle of understanding and 
not from some specialized sector, such as 
the military, the political, or the econo- 
mic. Hence, in forming a judgment as to 
an event, they take care that they see all 
its aspects in proprotion, and they do not 
subordinate to the more conspicuous sec- 
tors less conspicuous yet vital ones, such 
as the spiritual, the artistic, and the in- 
tellectual. Finally, good historians know 
that evidence is not fact, and they know 
something of the art both of examining 
evidence and of interpreting it. 

We then requested our historians to 
look back over their own education and 
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ask themselves when, from kindergarten 
through graduate school, did something 
happen that initiated or developed in 
them one of these components of good 
historical judgment. They came back 
with this answer. They had started to 
think as historians when in their educa- 
tion the teaching had brought them up 
against some experience that forced them 
to isolate and use one of the qualities 
which characterize good historical think- 
ing. 

As a result, in our freshman history 
course, the teachers, while seeking as be- 
fore to give our students understanding 
of the main periods of the evolution of 
Western Civilization by the method of 
reading assignments, recitations, and 
tests, sought to make their teaching 
under this method such that the students 
themselves would explore the history of 
this evolution and would make their own 
historical judgments in such a way that 
they exercised, one by one, the various 
elements of the discipline of the historian. 
Early in the course as it is today, for 
example, the students are asked to study 
the essay by Tacitus on the Germans 
and to decide for themselves whether 
Tacitus had ever been in their country, 
supporting their conclusions with evi- 
dence. Then they beat out in class, 
through the slow process of wrestling 
with their observations and their deduc- 
tions, a judgment as to what validity the 
evidence of Tacitus has in giving them 
a picture of the Germans of that time, 
and what corrections and precautions 
they must take to bring the picture of 
the Germans which they acquire into 
true focus. In this same way the course 
proceeds—now exploring, for example, 
the bias of Gibbon, and now what is his- 
torical and what religious in the Acts of 
the Apostles. Thus, unit by unit, students 
are helped to discover for themselves and 


to acquire by exercise the various skills 
which are involved in using historical 
evidence in making sound judgments, 
Later they are similarly assisted to lear 
from their own experience how to see 
historical events in terms of growth and 
how to build the economic, political, 
religious, and other sectors of observa. 
tion into a well-rounded whole. 

Since the learning of students through- 
out a course is influenced by what they 
are asked to do in major examinations, 
we prepared examinations which would 
explore the extent to which students had 
acquired the ability to do good historical 
thinking. For example, in one mid-year 
examination we asked, “In which of the 
great ancient civilizations would you 
prefer to have practiced | your profession? 
What opportunities w ould you have had 
because you practiced them in that civili- 
zation? What limitations would have 
been imposed upon you? What evidence 
have you got for your opinion?” A com- 
parison of these questions, to which no 
direct answers had been given in any of 
the reading or class discussions, with 
more conventional freshman __ history 
examinations will indicate the kind of 
historical thinking that we hope our stu- 
dents will learn to do. 

It is our observation that the under- 
standing of the evolution of western 
civilization which our students gain 
while thus acquiring the elements of self- 
reliant historical thinking and learning is 
as good as that gained by students taught 
in the old way, although perhaps less 
elaborate. In addition, they have made a 
start in acquiring the elements of good 
historical thinking, including something 
of the art of observing beyond the ob- 
vious and the superficial to the significant 
and of giving their thinking well- ordered 
arrangement. Most significant of all, 
finding their own answers in the course 
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has helped them develop that combina- 
tion of character, skill, faith in them- 
selves, and sense of moral obligation 
which says to them, “You can think 
things out for yourselves, and you 
should; it is great ‘fun, and it is tremen- 
dously important,” thus putting them on 
the path to becoming wise and self- 
reliant thinkers in their professions and 
as citizens. 

The experience with our history 
courses thus indicates that just as with 
elementary education, so with academic 
education in college, teaching can attain 
the essential elements of truly profes- 
sional education. It also indicates that it 
is of great importance for it thus to nur- 
ture roots of intellectual and moral 
growth that will later contribute to the 
students’ attainment of truly professional 
stature. This experience also confirms at 
the collegiate level the conclusions to 
which consideration of the elementary 
cases gave rise. But it does much more. 
In the first place, it suggests that subject 
matter, in proportion to its complexity 
and difficulty, tends to divert the atten- 
tion of the teacher from the less con- 
spicuous aspects of teaching. Hence, as 
teaching becomes more advanced it be- 
comes more important to examine what 
habits of judgment forming and learning 
the teaching of the subject matter is 
causing students to form. It is not clear 
to me what is the best way to teach any 
subject, or if there is any one best way. 
But I am sure that whatever the way of 
teaching may be, it is of great importance 
to examine samples of actual teaching 
and make sure that one has found out 
everything, moral and intellectual, which 
the students are assimilating as a result 
of the way they are being taught, and to 
ponder the significance of this in relation 


to how they will learn and think later in 
life. 


In the second place, our experience 
suggests that the more complex and diffi- 
cult the subject, the harder it is to find 
out what are the critical elements of 
good thinking. In our present society, 
learning from experience and learning 
from independent study are made diffi- 
cult by the complexity of our public 
problems and by the extent to which the 
fundamental lessons of experience are 
concealed by its dramatic aspects. Such 
learning is also complicated by the 
influence of public opinion and emotion, 
and by the bias and even deliberate dis- 
tortion of writers, not to mention the 
learners’ Own unconscious preconcep- 
tions and prejudices. As a result, as the 
difficulty which our history students 
experienced in forming sound, historical 
judgments in rather simple cases indi- 
cates, self-reliant social and _ political 
thinking is today a skilled art, hard to 
acquire and hard to teach well. To teach 
it well involves careful exploration by 
the teacher of the learning skills which 
constitute the “discipline” of the field 
of his course, and then devising specific 
means for enabling students at that level 
so to acquire these skills that they can 
use them effectively. 

Since so much of the skill of a pro- 
fessional nurse consists in observing 
people and interpreting subtle evidence, 
I wonder if these conclusions, relating 
as they do to the art of going beyond 
the obvious to the significant in the 
interpretation of evidence, do not have 
an especial significance in nursing edu- 
cation. I wonder if at the heart of the 
problem of how to make nursing educa- 
tion professional there does not lie a 
question similar to that which we asked 
our historians: “What are the qualities 
that distinguish the observing, interpret- 
ing and decision-making of the profes- 
sional nurse from those of other nurses?” 
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But even when nursing educators have 
explored these qualities they should not 
expect their students to acquire them 
“all at once and nothing first.” They 
should design instruction so as to give 
their students a gradually expanding ex- 
perience in the development of the 
power to think with disciplined, individ- 
ualized, professional style in their field. 

Finally, the difficulty that students in 
our history courses displayed i in altering 
the learning habits acquired from pre- 
vious courses and in getting free from 
their reliance on dictated “truth” gives 
convincing evidence of how important it 
is that the education in learning which 
all teaching gives be good from the start. 
For hard as good learning habits are to 
acquire, bad ones are harder to reform. 

To explore the application of these 
conclusions to professional education, 
let me turn to the teaching of law. For 
many years, in almost all law schools, the 
case method has prevailed. Recently, 
however, a few outstanding schools have 
examined their present teaching under 
this method to see whether it was still 
helping students to acquire the under- 
standing and the power of self-reliant 
thought for which it was designed. This 
examination made gratifyingly clear that 
in these schools at least it was fulfilling 
this purpose; but when they went on and 
asked, “What are we teaching that we 
didn’t intend?” and “What are we omit- 
ting?” they found bad as well as good 
results. 

In order to discover what one is omit- 
ting, one has to know what one ought 
to be teaching. Hence, these teachers, as 
did our historians, puzzled out what 
qualities distinguish the broad and cre- 
ative lawyers from the petty, imitative 
ones; and also which among these quali- 
ties experience tends to promote, and 
which on the contrary are either hard to 
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develop by experience or hard to maintain 
against the ceaseless impact of adverse 
experience and hence especially im- 
portant to teach in law school. In doing 
this, these teachers came to the concly- 
sion that one of the important qualities 
of a good lawyer, and one that is not 
easily developed by experience alone, js 
sufficient mastery of the arts of legal 
draftsmanship and negotiation to use his 
understanding of the law to prevent the 
problems that cause litigation. Another, 
and perhaps even more important quality 
of good lawyers is the habit of takin 
into consideration all aspects of their 
problems, not just the narrow legal ones. 

With a clear sense of what should be 
taught in mind, the teachers looked again 
at the case method which they had found 
otherwise satisfactory and discovered 
that it was not only failing to develop 
the art of communication through 
draftsmanship and negotiation, but was 
teaching students to ask in each problem 
the dangerously narrow question, “How 
can I do my legal stuff?” and thus pro- 
moting that self-assured narrowness of 
attitude that so often makes the judgment 
of the expert inadequate. Hence, these 
law teachers are changing their practice 
and, while still using the same basic case 
method, are introducing into it cases 
which give students experience in com- 
munication and negotiation, and other 
cases which cause them to go beyond 
narrow legal bounds and ask and answer 
in relation to their clients and to society 
the truly professional question, “What— 
all things, not just legal things con- 
sidered—should be done?” 

These recent developments in the 
practice of the case method in law indi- 
cate how important it is, if education on 
the professional as well as on lower levels 
is to be truly professional, to improve 
teaching by examining everything that 
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the student is learning as a result of what 
he does in his courses. They also suggest 
a new and important angle from which 
educational practice should be studied. 
Valuable though it is, to examine single 
instances of teaching is not enough. It is 
important also to search for the un- 
planned learning that results from the 
aggregation of such instances throughout 

an entire course. For the aggregate, or 
whole, is far different from a mere sum 
of the parts. It was in the aggregate pri- 
marily, for instance, that the case method 
taught students to be narrowly legal in 
outlook. In our courses in economics, 
psychology, or physical science, to cite 
further examples, we have found that un- 
less special precautions are taken, as our 
students become skilled in using the 
basic tools of the field to reach sound, 
analytical judgments, they tend more 
and more to assume that if they have 
made a sound economic, psychological, 
or physical analysis they have reached a 
sound, total conclusion, and to become 
increasingly blind to the fact that the 
answer which their analysis has given 
them is a partial one. They tend, in addi- 
tion, to develop the attitude that, if they 
pay attention to objective information 
and quantitative data, they are realistic; 
and to fail to realize that what they thus 
call realism is based upon neglect of the 
great artistic and spiritual realities which 
make life significant. Their “realism” 
thus becomes a half-realism; and because 
of its very extensiveness such _half- 
realism is a peculiarly pernicious form of 
half-truth. In nursing, where there is so 
much that is objective and yet where 
a merely objective relationship to the 
patient is so coldly devastating, it is par- 
ticularly important that objective half- 
tealism be corrected by the sensitive 
wisdom of the heart. 

This experience at the professional 


level not only indicates the importance 
of examining the full effects on the stu- 
dent of the teaching of a course as a 
whole, and in doing so of being aware 
of what is the full spectrum of profes- 
sional qualities of mind and heart that the 
teaching should nurture, but indicates 
that a fourth quality should be added to 
those which I gave at the beginning of 
this discussion as constituting the essence 
of professional thinking. If thinking is to 
be professional, it not only must use 
knowledge organized about fundamental 
principles, be both disciplined and self- 
reliant, and extend beyond the direct 
reach of existing knowledge or the exact 
manipulation of existing techniques, but 
it must relate to the right question. For 
thinking to be professional, it must seek 
to answer the broad question, “What, all 
things considered, subjective as well as 
objective—things pertaining to the wis- 
dom of the heart as well as to the wisdom 
of the mind, things which the thinker 
should do as well as things which he 
should get others to do—what, all these 
things considered, should be done?” This 
is as important a characteristic of profes- 
sional thinking as the other three. Again, 
I wonder if this point does not have a 
special significance in nursing education 
because of the central position of the 
nurse in seeing day in and day out the 
whole problem of her patient, and be- 
cause as the technical requirements of 
nursing increase, it puts the professional 
nurse under new temptations to become 
the nurse technician who asks the narrow 
question, “How can I do my stuff?’ 

To examine all that is being taught in 
a course as a whole and how this affects 
the process of learning has value from 
another angle. A course, like a fruit tree, 
is a growing thing. Unless it is frequently 
pruned, it is likely to develop suckers 
which divert the sap from reaching and 
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maturing the fruit which the students 
should get. Teaching, especially if cre- 
ative, tends to sprout branches of addi- 
tional information or technique, now 
here, now there. While each may be use- 
ful in itself, together they become suck- 
ers and exert a strangulating force upon 
the fruit by leaving inadequate time for 
the slow process of good learning. Since 
there is rarely time in any course for the 
teacher to teach all that he desires to im- 
part, even a good teacher, as new ma- 
terial crowds in upon his courses, is likely 
to cut corners by substituting his own 
activity for what should be the students’ 
activity. Regardless of the excellence of 
the method used or the amount of 
ground covered, insofar as the teacher 
substitutes the easy task of himself per- 
forming the process of learning, for the 
difficult one of getting the students to 
do the independent thinking and to feel 
and endure the stress by which alone 
they can develop the skills and habits of 
self-reliant thought, he is substituting 
empty motions of teaching for the proc- 
ess of good teaching itself. 

I know of no way to eliminate either 
excessive content growth or empty 
teaching motions except by using the 
same process of full examination of all 
that the teacher is teaching and all that 
the students are learning of which I have 
been speaking. In this connection, how- 
ever, it is important to keep what the 
teacher is doing completely distinct from 
what the students are doing, and on this 
account meticulously to avoid using the 
first person plural pronoun in describing 
what a course is like. For if, in describing 
what goes on in a course, the teacher 
says “‘we,” the actual learning process 
the student goes through in the course 
and indeed the extent to which the 
teacher is substituting his activity for 
that of his students, is concealed under 
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the seductive impression of undifferen. 
tiated cooperation. 

Finally, to look at all that a course or 
curriculum as a whole causes a student to 
learn, serves to make clear that there js 
always time to teach by the slow Steps 
involved in_ self-reliant, professional 
learning. For while each step is slow, 
the students’ education as a whole js 
rapid. In the first place, the acquisition 
at one level of fundamental knowledge 
and good learning habits greatly aug- 
ments both the speed and the quality of 
learning at a higher level. In the second 
place, if the student acquires in college 
the basis in knowledge, skill, and char- 
acter for effective independent learning 
thereafter, the knowledge at his com- 
mand will not be limited to what he then 
knows. Instead, he will possess potential 
knowledge far more extensive than any 
effort to cover as much ground as pos- 
sible by swifter cramming methods could 
give him. This makes possible the prun- 
ing out of much of the customary mass 
of particularized knowledge that causes 
teachers to say that there is so much to 
teach that there is only time to teach by 
the swift, superficial method of memori- 
zation. 

The cases I have cited, ranging as they 
do from primary to professional educa- 
tion, taken together indicate how uni- 
versal are the fundamental problems and 
principles of education. At every educa- 
tional level, method is important in 
teaching, but it is important only in the 
way that a skeleton is important in a 
living organism. The flesh which gives 
this skeleton power is the practice of the 
teacher. Hence, in any field and with 
many methods, it is possible so to teach 
as to provide the students with learning 
experiences that have the qualities which 
make education professional. In order 
that teaching may have these qualities, 
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however, it is of critical importance in 
planning a course or in seeking to im- 
prove its teaching, to examine the actual 
teaching practice and what it is doing to 
the student. For only by knowing what 
the actual teaching will be can we plan 
a course well and only by knowing all 
that the actual teaching in an existing 
course is causing the students to learn 
can we make it better. Since many of the 
most important things that students learn 
in professional courses as well as in 
others are far from apparent, in exam- 
ining teaching practice in a professional 
school one must “keep on looking” past 
the learning that is planned to that which 
is not planned, past what is taught to 
what one has failed to teach and, above 
all, past the factual and the technical to 
the ways of thought, the attitudes, the 
desires, and the character which the stu- 
dents form. 

Teaching is not a science but an art, 
and regardless of method, technique, or 
measurements, can be good only if the 
teacher has insight and inspiration and 
the capacity for ruthless critical exam- 
ination of his work that true art requires 
of the artist. In practicing this art, the 
teacher must never forget that the value 
of his teaching does not consist in what 
it enables the student to do at the end of 
his course, but in how it will influence 


his growth and learning in the future. 
With professional education this means 
that the essential task of the teacher is 
to help the student acquire root wisdom 
and root habits of mind, character, and 
spirit which will enable him to grow in 
disciplined, self-reliant, and socially re- 
sponsible power, both intellectual and 
moral. 

It is my belief that nursing is at a 
turning point in its development. Its 
requirements are changing so fast that 
its future will lie in the hands of the 
students who are being taught now. 
Whether or not they will make nursing 
professional will depend largely upon 
whether or not nursing education is 
professional, and this will depend upon 
its teachers. If nursing educators recog- 
nize that at every level and in every sub- 
ject the moral power, the sense of values, 
the habits of mind and heart of every 
student are being developed, and nothing 
else that is being taught is as important 
as this; if nursing educators teach so that 
students, in gaining fundamental knowl- 
edge of the mind and heart, learn to use 
it with disciplined intelligence and mod- 
est self-reliance to answer truly profes- 
sional questions that comprehend the 
whole problem of the patient, there is 
no question in my mind as to the future 
of professional nursing. 
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Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Taree of the six books chosen to be pub- 
lished next spring in the N. E. A. Journal 
as outstanding educational books in the field 
of “Educational Theory and Practice” for 
the year 1950, were written by members of 
the department. They are The American 
Tradition in Religion and Education by 
Professor R. Freeman Butts; Education and 
Morals by Professor John L. Childs; and 
The Improvement of Practical Intelligence 
by Professor R. Bruce Raup. 


Proressor Robert King Hall taught com- 
parative education during the Michaelmas 
term at Oxford University in England. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Tue College was represented by Professor 
Will French at the Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation meeting in Washington, D. C., on 
October 8, 9, and 1o. 


Proressors Paul Essert and Ralph Spence 
held a one-day planning conference on De- 
cember 17 with representatives from five 
communities in New York and Virginia. 
These representatives were superintendents 
of schools who are interested in planning 
the summer 1952 work conference for teams 
of professional and lay representatives. 


N 


N 


GUIDANCE 


Tue board of directors of the American 
Heart Association has appointed Professor 
Kenneth F. Herrold to a special committee 
on education. 


Tue Texas State Department of Health has 
invited Professor Herrold to participate in 
the annual week-long conference for de- 
partment officers and public health nursing 
supervisors at Austin, January 20-23. Its 
purpose is to facilitate cooperation between 
public and private health agencies at the 
administrative level and to improve the 
personnel administration policies and prac- 
tices within local health units and within 
the larger program of public health ad- 
ministration in the State of Texas. 


Division III 


Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Tue department recently published an 
illustrated brochure describing its program 
leading to the Master of Arts degree for 
graduates of liberal arts colleges. This pro- 
gram is designed to prepare persons with- 
out professional experience to be teachers 
in nursery schools, kindergartens, and first 
grades, or educational workers in child care 
centers. Major aspects of the program, such 
as individual counseling by professors, 
classroom and workshop experience at the 
college, and contact with children under 
supervision in field situations, are featured 
in the brochure. The program is under the 
supervision of Professors Emma D. Sheehy 
and Kenneth D. Wann. 
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Tue final session of the Institute on the 
4 R’s was held at the College on December 
. Professor Marcella R. Lawler was chair- 
man. Professors Jean Betzner, Roma Gans, 
Anne S. McKillop, Howard Fehr, Florence 
B. Stratemeyer, Margaret Lindsey, and Phil 
Lange and Drs. Eloise B. Cason and 
Edward S. Fulcomer served as consultants. 
These consultants, who worked with the 
eight teams of teachers who attended the 
Institute, are scheduled to continue their 
work with the teams in their respective 
schools on two or three more occasions in 
the next few months. 


Ox November 30, Professor L. Thomas 
Hopkins addressed two sections at meet- 
ings of the Ohio Education Association. 
His first talk, delivered to the art section 
in Columbus, was titled, “The Place of 
the Arts in Modern Education.” The second 
speech, delivered in Canton to music educa- 
tors, was titled “Growth.” 


Proressor Hopkins went to the Tower Hill 
School in Wilmington, Delaware on De- 
cember 6, to address the Pre-School As- 
sociation on the subject “How Children 
Learn.” 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Senior author of the new college textbook, 
World Economic Geography, is Professor 
George T. Renner. This book, which was 
published recently by T. Y. Crowell of 
New York, is a radical departure from the 
general pattern of its predecessors and is 
expected to modify drastically the usual 
teaching approach to the subject. Junior 
co-authors are Professor Loyal Durand, Jr., 
of the University of Tennessee and Pro- 
fessors C. Langdon White and Weldon B. 
Gibson of Stanford University. 


A study of the professional life and con- 
tributions to geographic education of 
Richard Elwood Dodge, one-time professor 
of geography at the College, has just been 
completed by Mr. Paul F. Griffin. 


A fluorescent light table for cartographic 
reproduction and copying has been ac- 
quired and installed by the geography sec- 
tion of the department. 


On November 22, 23, and 24, Professor 
Renner attended the annual meetings of the 
National Council of Georgraphy Teachers 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MATHEMATICS 


Emerging Practices in the Teaching of 
Secondary School Mathematics is the title 
of the 22nd Yearbook of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics. Professor 
John R. Clark is the editor. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Art the recent annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
Professor Lennox Gray was elected presi- 
dent. His post in the Council prior to that 
time was as first vice-president. 


“Some American Opinions on Study in 
France” is the title of an article by Professor 
Daniel Girard which appears in the January 
issue of the News Bulletin of the Institute 
of International Education. The article is 
a condensed treatment of some of the most 
significant findings Professor Girard made 
while in France during the 1950-51 
academic year. 


Proressor Aileen Kitchin gave an address 
at the Pingry School in Elizabeth, N. J., on 
the topic “The New Grammar Instruc- 
tion.” Teachers from public and private 
schools throughout the Elizabeth area at- 
tended the meeting. 


At a meeting of the Foreign Language 
Teachers’ Association of Newark on De- 
cember 5, Professor Girard spoke on “New 
Techniques and Methods in the Teaching 
of Foreign Languages.” 
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ProGraM coordinator of Horizons, the new 
television series which features faculty 
members and students of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is Professor Louis Forsdale. It is 
presented at 6 p. M. Sundays, over Channel 
7, in New York. The programs emphasize 
the future—the future of teaching, the 
future of civil liberties, and so on—and is 
produced as a public service by the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company in cooperation 
with the Columbia University Communica- 
tion Materials Center. 

The series is under the supervision of 
Erik Barnouw, editor of the Center, and 
John W.. Pacey, ABC Public Affairs Di- 
rector. As program coordinator, Professor 
Forsdale works in advance of the program 
with students and speakers on such matters 
as content, time checking, and preparation 
of visual materials. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Proressor Raymond Burrows has been ap- 
pointed associate national chairman of the 
Audio-Visual Committee for the Music 
Educators National Conference, in charge 
of the national sub-committee on utilization 
of audio-visual equipment in music educa- 
tion. His duties will commence with the 
preparation of a meeting at a March session 
of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence in Philadelphia. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Proressor Laura W. Drummond has been 
elected chairman of the colleges and uni- 
versities department of the American Home 
Economics Association. She is also the 
chairman of the program of work commit- 
tee for that department. 


Proressor Drummond served on the pro- 
gram of the thirty-sixth annual professional 
conference held by the State Education 
Department at Lake Placid from October 7 
to 10. The discussion centered around the 
topics “Needs of Teachers in Fostering 
Mental Health Through Home Economics” 
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and “Suggestions for Meeting Needs of 
Teachers.” 


Newly elected director of the New York 
State Restaurant Association is Professor 
Neva Henrietta Radell. 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Tue American Chapter of the International 
Society for Business Education has recently 
re-elected Professor Hamden L. Forkner 
for a two-year term as president of the 
society. 


Proressor Forkner recently completed a 
report for the Bergen County Board for 
Vocational Education on the organization, 
administration, curriculum, and guidance 
program for the new vocational school 
that is to open in Bergen County in Septem- 
ber, 1952. 


Dr. John L. Rowe has been appointed 
associate editor for the 1953 Business Edu- 
cation Yearbook, a joint publication of the 
National Business Teachers Association and 
the Eastern Business Teachers Association. 


HEALTH EDUCATION ANU 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Proressor Clifford Lee Brownell is chair- 
man of a joint committee of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals 
and American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation to pre- 
pare materials for a special issue of The 
Bulletin. The published materials will deal 
with problems in health education, physical 
education, and recreation of mutual con- 
cern to secondary-schoo] principals and to 
personnel employed in one or more of the 
three related fields. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


A survey will be conducted by Dr. P. C. 
Potts, part-time instructor in the depart- 
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ment and educational consultant of the 
American Foundation for the Blind, to de- 
termine the adequacy of provisions for the 
education and training of blind Negroes. 


Division IV 
Nursing Education 


A grant of $22,000 was received for the 
first year of a five-year cooperative research 
project in junior-college education for 
nursing. 


Professor Bernice E. Anderson acted as a 
consultant on legislation for the American 
Nurses Association to the West Virginia 
State Nurses Association on October 4. She 
is chairman of the Association’s standing 
committee on legislation. 


On October 24, Professor Anderson spoke 
at the annual meeting of New Jersey State 
League of Nursing Education in Asbury 
Park. Her topic was “Educational Oppor- 
tunities for New Jersey Nurses.” 


Citizenship Education Project 


Project staff members have published sev- 
eral articles in educational journals. They 
are as follows: 

“They May Know English, But Are They 
Ready to Teach It?,” Professor George 
Murphy, December, 1951, The Journal of 
Teacher Education; 

“Citizenship Education in the English 
Program,” Mr. David Hume, December, 
1951, English Journal; 

“School Administrators and Citizenship 
Education,” Professor Edward S. Evenden, 
October, 1951, The Teachers College 
Journal, published by Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, Ind. 

“High School Students Evaluate Adults,” 
Dr. Frederic L. Ayer and Mr. Bernard R. 
Corman, December, 1951, Social Education; 

“The Citizenship Education Project,” Dr. 
Allen Felix and Mr. Willis Griffin, Decem- 
ber, 1951, Phi Delta Kappan. 


Tue Project is now making available to 
schools, civic groups, industrial organiza- 
tions, and others the Hours on Freedom 
which they prepared for use in the armed 
forces. These materials may be purchased 
from the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Abalan, Theresa M., teacher of music, Sul- 
phur Springs School, Tampa, Fla. 


Abrams, John, Jr. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
mathematics and social studies, Jane Addams 
Junior High School, Seattle, Wash. 


Aldrich, Eleonora L. (A.M. 1951), director 
of public health nursing, Mobile County Board 
of Health, Mobile, Ala. 


Anderson, John M. (A.M. 1943), chairman, 
department of music, Panola County Junior 
College, Carthage, Tex. 


Armstrong, Helen, executive director of cen- 
tral registration, YWCA, Detroit, Mich. 


Baasch, Lucile G. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
science, Public School No. 2, Ridgefield, N. J. 


Baird, Josiah L. M. (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in ceramics and art education, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


Baisley, Robert W. (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in piano, Neighborhood Music School, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Barker, Oscar R. E. (A.M. 1950), assistant 
professor of mathematics, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Barry, William J., occupational therapist, 
Augusta State Hospital, Augusta, Me. 


Bartley, Catharine Dunkle (A.M. 1947), 

nursery school teacher, Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church Day School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Biglow, Frank H. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
art, Public Schools, Willoughby, O. 


Bird, Minnette (B.S. 1948), assistant director 
of nursing education, Hospital for Sick Chil- 
dren, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College may register with the Of- 
fice of Field Relations and Placement. Any student in 
the allied schools of Columbia University who has car- 
ried twelve points of work is also eligible for registration. 
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Boraas, Harold (A.M. 1925), professor of 
education, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Peru, Nebr. 


Borges, Frederic W. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in mathematics, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Bosscher, Gertrude (M.S. 1950), therapeutic 
dietitian, Rochester General Hospital, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


Bowlby, Marguerite E. (A.M. 1948), instruc- 
tor in remedial reading, Public Schools, Linden- 
hurst, N. Y. 


Bradas, James K. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
music, Copiague Union School, Copiague, N. Y. 


Breda, Egidio S., instructor in industrial art, 
Public Schools, Cranford, N. J. 


Brody, Jack N., teacher of fifth grade, Public 
Schools, Pearl River, N. Y. 


Brown, Henry Adams (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of sixth and seventh grades, Shubert School, 
Baldwin, N. Y. 


Burrington, Horace C. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of chemistry and physics, Haverling High 
School, Bath, N. Y. 


Cavallaro, Alfonso (A.M. 1941), instructor 
in music, Queens College of the City of New 
York, Flushing, N. Y. 


Cesare, Anthony (A.M. 1950), teaching prin- 
cipal, William Nitki School, Mount Clemens, 
Mich. 


Cochran, Mary, instructor in nutrition and 
home management, Bennett Junior College, 
Millbrook, N. Y. 


Collins, Elizabeth N., instructor in foods, 
Villa Maria College, Erie, Pa. 


Colson, Chester E. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
art, Devotion School, Brookline, Mass. 


Curran, Phoebe Elinor (B.S. 1949), teacher 
of four-year-olds, Agnes Russell Center, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 

Dacher, Abraham, teacher of fifth grade, 
Public School No. 177, New York, N. Y. 


Dahlin, Walter O. (A.M. 1949), chairman, 
division of fine arts, Adams State College, 
Alamosa, Colo. 


Daley, William P. (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
art, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 


Danforth, David Wallace, head, department 
of science, Mancos Consolidated School Dis- 
trict No. 6, Mancos, Colo. 


Davenport, Leonard S. (A.M. 1930), instruc. 
tor in science, Roselyn Schools, District No, 3 
North Hempstead, N. Y. : 


Davis, Marian V., instructor in art, Meredith 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Davis, Renee Adele, teacher of four-year- 
olds, Hansel and Gretel Nursery School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Davis, Ruth Eleanor (A.M. 1951), instructor 
in foods and clothing, University of Wisconsin 
High School, Madison, Wis. 


Davison, Margaret Jean (A.M. 1937), assistant 
teacher, Riverside Church Nursery School, 
New York, N. Y. 


Donaldson, Mary Katherine, teacher of fifth 
and sixth grades, Primary School, Shirley Cen- 
ter, Mass. 


Dorce, Eugenie R. (A.M. 1945), director of 
home economics department, Barber-Scotia 
College, Concord, N. C. 


Dunbar, Henry E., Jr. (A.M. 1917), teacher of 
science and swimming coach, Lake Worth 
High School, Lake Worth, Fla. 


Dunne, Lina Rubright (A.M. 1945), teacher 
of mathematics, Mt. Hebron Junior High 
School, Montclair, N. J. 


Dunston, Anne, supervisor of vocal music, 
Cleves-No. Bend District, Cleves, Ohio. 


Epstein, Charlotte B. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
second grade, Woodrow Wilson School, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 


Esher, Frederick N., master in science and 
mathematics, The Gow School, South Wales, 
ee & 

Fallon, John V., teacher of sixth grade, Aus- 
tin Elementary School, Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Farned, V. E., Jr. (A.M. 1951), teaching prin- 
cipal, Third Air Force Dependents School, Ox- 
ford, England. 


Feinzeig, Sorelle (A.M. 1951), teacher of art, 
Public Schools, Matawan, N. J. 


Fisher, John J. (Ed.D. 1949), professor of bi- 
ology and dean of men, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lowell, Mass. 


Fleming, Alice F. (A.M. 1951), kindergarten 
teacher, Public School No. 6, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Freeman, Sophie (A.M. 1942), teacher of re- 
medial reading, Public Schools, Arlington, Va. 


Fryer, Gideon W., assistant professor of so- 
cial research, University of Tennessee, School 
of Social Work, Nashville, Tenn. 


Garfield, William E., teacher of social studies, 
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Henry C. Conrad High School, Woodcrest, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Gilliam, Dorothy Pillot, school nurse, Board 
of Education, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Gilroy, Mary Patricia (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of speech correction, Public Schools, District 
No. 16, Elmont, N. Y. 


Glenday, David (A.M. 1951), teacher of so- 
cial studies, High School, Malverne, N. Y. 


Goss, Robert C. (A.M. 1951), teacher of social 
studies and guidance counselor, Middleburg 
Central School, Middleburg, N. Y. 


Graves, Elizabeth E., teacher of sixth grade, 
Public Schools, Pearl River, N. Y. 


Griffin, Annabelle Wig (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of vocal music, Swanson Junior High School, 
Arlington, Va. 


Griffin, Henry, teacher of third grade, Public 
Schools, Lewes, Del. 


Grote, Elsie C. (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
arts and crafts, State Teachers College, Farm- 
ington, Me. 


Gunderson, Ralph E. (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of eighth grade, Arlington High School, Arl- 
ington, Wash. 


Hartsell, O. M. (Ed.D. 1951), instructor in 
music, Montana State University, Missoula, 
Mont. 


Hatgil, Paul (A.M. 1951), instructor in ceram- 
ics, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 


Hawkins, Robert Vernon (Ed.D. 1950), as- 
sociate professor of music, Western State Col- 
lege of Colorado, Gunnison, Colo. 


Helfant, Kenneth G. (Ph.D. 1951), research 
assistant and part-time instructor in child de- 
velopment, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

Holcombe, Lee, instructor in social studies, 
Westlake School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Houston, Elizabeth W. (A.M. 1934), assistant 
rofessor of clothing and textiles, Beaver Col- 
ege, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Iams, Victor L. (A.M. 1944), supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, Keene, N. H. 

laricci, Italo S. (A.M. 1951), band director, 
Pearl River Junior College, Poplarville, Miss. 

Jackowski, Arthur, teacher of sixth grade, 
Campbell School, South Rover, N. J. 

Jackowski, Edward, teacher of special oppor- 
tunity class, Columbus School No. 8, Garfield, 
N. J. 


Jeffery, Zella (A.M. 1932), metropolitan co- 
ordinator, Y.W.C.A., Detroit, Mich. 


Johnson, Harold Leroy (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of eighth grade, McKinley School, Redwood 
City, Calif. 


Johnson, Jean J. (A.M. 1949), supervisor of 
elementary art, Dade County Board of Public 
Instruction, Miami, Fla. 


Joice, Mariana, acting pediatric supervisor, 
Lenox Hill Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


Jordalen, Marion, consultant in music, Sacra- 
mento County, Sacramento, Calif. 


Kahn, Kenneth, teacher of English and so- 


cial studies, West Babylon School, Babylon, 
N. Y. 


Kessler, Max (A.M. 1950), teacher of mathe- 
matics and science, Junior High School No. 
171, New York, N. Y. 


Knox, Josephine H. (A.M. 1951), school 
nurse, Horace C. Hurlbutt Junior School, Wes- 
ton, Conn. 


Koski, Edward A. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
music, Public Schools, West Hartford, Conn. 


Koury, Rose Eleanor (A.M. 1948), general 


elementary helping teacher, Public Schools, 
Arlington, Va. 


Krevitsky, Nathan (A.M. 1947), associate pro- 
fessor of art, The Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Krust, Marie, instructor in music, Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


Kuhn, Marylou (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
art, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Kukic, Anna (A.M. 1951), instructor in foods 
and nutrition, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Linn, Nora H. (A.M. 1941), head teacher of 
five-year-olds, Lexington Child Care Center, 
New York, N. Y. 

Lioy, Fedela, teacher of elementary school 


subjects, Collegiate School for Boys, New York, 
N. Y. 


Loomer, Gifford C. (A.M. 1947), assistant 
professor of art, Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston, Ill. 


Maricle, Dorothy L. (A.M. 1939), kinder- 
garten teacher, Maple Street School, Easthamp- 
ton, Mass. 


Marrapese, Albert A. (A.M. 1950), district 
consultant in art, Third Supervisory District, 
Rensselaer County, N. Y. 


McDermott, Edward Joseph (A.M. 1951), 
teacher of seventh grade, Fairhaven High 
Schools Addition, Fairhaven, Mass, 
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McMenamin, James H., Jr. (Ed.D. 1950), 
assistant professor of art, Sacramento College, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Mewha, Priscilla Alden (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of first grade, Bethel Township Public Schools, 
Boothwyn, Pa. 


Miles, Lillian M., teacher of mathematics, The 
Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Montague, Patsy (A.M. 1946), educational 
supervisor, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C. 


Mortimer, Burton H. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
mathematics and science, Central High School, 
Valley Stream, N. Y. 


Mould, Lillian (A.M. 1944), clinical psy- 
chologist interne, Central New Jersey Mental 
Hygiene Clinic, Red Bank, N. J. 


Moulton, Verna (A.M. 1944), assistant pro- 
fessor of textiles and art, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, Conn. 


Mylchreest, Ann (A.M. 1951), head teacher 
of four-year-olds, The Home School, White 
Plains, N. Y. 


Norian, Alice K. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
fourth grade, Stewart Elementary School, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Olsen, Edward G. (Ed.D. 1937), educational 
director, National Conference of Christians 


and Jews, Chicago, Ill. 


Orshan, Fred (A.M. 1951), teacher of fifth 
ee West Babylon Elementary School, West 
abylon, N. Y. 


Outlaw, Simon S. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
arts and crafts, Public School No. 99, New 
York, N. Y. 


Pettenati, Waldo V. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
social studies, Hinsdale Central School, Hins- 
dale, N. Y. 


Pirscenok, Anna (A.M. 1951), director of 
nursing, Montgomery Hospital, Norristown, Pa. 


Pollack, Stanley M. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in art, Maryland State Teachers College, Tow- 
son, Md. 


Popkin, Roslyn (A.M. 1951), nursery school 
director, Valencia Nursery School, New Or- 
leans, La. 


Ragland, Ernest H. (A.M. 1949), superin- 
tendent of schools, District No. 411, Twin Falls, 
Idaho. 


Reiger, Edith Eleanor (B.S. 1948), public 
health nurse, Dutchess County Department of 
Public Health, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Reppeteaux, John D., instructor in art, 
Senior High School, Port Washington, N. Y. 
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Richardson, Thomas Henry (Ed. D. 1951), 
educational advisor, 7503rd Air Support Wing 
of Third Air Force, Brize Norton, Oxfordshire, 
England. 


Ridenour, Virginia Smith (A.M. 1949), super- 
visor of vocal music, City Schools, Harrisburg, 
Ill. 


Robbins, John V. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
music, Central Valley School District, Oppor- 
tunity, Wash. 


Robertson, John W. (A.M. 1946), assistant 
professor of art, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 


Rousseau, Marie, assistant state supervisor of 
home economics, Arizona State Department of 
Education, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Scarangello, Anthony (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of social studies and English, Smithtown High 
School, Smithtown, N. Y. 


Schjang, Myrtle A. C. (A.M. 1948), head 
teacher of six-year-olds, Lexington Houses 
Children’s Center, New York, N. Y. 


Schoepfle, Irene L., assistant professor of 
music, San Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


Schultz, Kenneth (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
music, Shenandoah Conservatory, Dayton, Va. 


Sciarretta, Patrick J. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
fourth grade, Niagara Street School, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


Seals, Omar (A.M. 1950), teaching principal, 
Hop Bottom School, Hop Bottom, Pa. 


Segedin, Paul J. (A.M. 1950), band director 
and counselor, Livingston High School, Liv- 


ingston, Calif. 


Serog, Hanna Lore (A.M. 1950), kindergarten 
teacher, Virginia Day Nursery, New York, 
= 


Sica, Marie L. (A.M. 1950), teacher of art 
and arithmetic, Grove School, Madison, Conn. 


Smathers, Elaine J. (A.M. 1951), instructor 
in music, Public Schools, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Spector, Irwin L. (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
physics, Phoenix College, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Spencer, Edith L. (A.M. 1927), occupational 
instructor in weaving and other crafts, Pilgrim 
State Hospital, West Brentwood, N. Y. 


Stanley, Beatrice P. (A.M. 1951), assistant 
director of nursing service, Strong Memorial 
Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 


Starkweather, Dorothy A. (A.M. 1933), as- 
sistant professor of home economics, Cedar 
Crest College, Allentown, Pa. 
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Stephens, Harold William (A.M. 1944), head 
of department of mathematics, Millburn High 
School, Millburn, N. J. 


Stiles, Mary E. (A.M. 1950), kindergarten 
supervisor, State Teachers College, Potsdam, 


N. Y. 


Streepy, Mary Eckert (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in music, Bedford Junior High School, West- 
port, Conn. 


Tate, Barbara L. (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
nursing, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 


Teitsworth, Dorothy N. (B.S. 1947), kinder- 
garten teacher, Parker School, Trenton, N. J. 


Thompson, Mary A. (A.M. 1923), director, 
International Student Center, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Tietjen, Charles H. (Ed.D. 1949), superin- 
tendent of schools, Public Schools, Malvern, 
Ark. 


Tompa, Robert J., teacher of social studies, 


High School, Manasquan, N. J. 


Townsend, Dorothy I. (A.M. 1950), first 
rade critic teacher, State Teachers College, 
reel Pa. 


Turner, Elmer (A.M. 1949), administrative 
assistant, Bell Aircraft Corporation, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


Wade, Patricia, (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
art, State Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Wainio, Anne Hilda (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
mathematics, Marlborough Central School, 
Marlborough, N. Y. 


Walker, Shirley A. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in clothing and textiles, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Weber, Harold Edward, teacher and super- 
visor of fine arts, Central Islip Union School, 
Central Islip, N. Y. 


Welding, Harriet A. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
art, Friends School, Wilmington, Del. 


Westerberg, Eleanor E. (A.M. 1946), mem- 
bership program director, Y.W.C.A., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


White, Howard O., supervisor of music, 
Public Schools, Ramona, Kan. 


Wilkow, Murray (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
industrial arts, Public School No. 115, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Williams, Paul E. (A.M. 1938), professor of 
elementary education, Danbury State Teachers 
College, Danbury, Conn. 


Wilson, Robert J. (A.M. 1941), education 
specialist, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Wilt, R. W. (A.M. 1947), principal, Lin- 
wood School, North Brunswick, N. J. 


Wilton, Eva (A.M. 1950), teacher of mentally 
retarded children, Association for Help of 
Retarded Children, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Young, Janet, teacher of mathematics, Chi- 
cago Teachers College, Chicago, II. 


Zoueff, Eleanor S., teacher of second grade, 
Massapequa Avenue School, Massapequa, N. Y. 
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